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NEW SOURCES OF VIRGINAL MUSIC 


By Tuurston Dart 


THe English translation of Charles van den Borren’s book on ‘ The 
Sources of Keyboard Music in England’ was first published forty 
years ago and, though its author modestly disclaimed any intention 
of writing a definitive study on the subject, his book still remains an 
indispensable survey both of the sources of virginal music and of the 
development of its style Margaret Glyn’s * About Elizabethan 
Virginal Music and its Composers’ appeared in 1924, and her 
useful (though rather unreliable) index of virginal composers and 
their works includes a number of additional sources, while unac- 
countably omitting several that van den Borren had already listed. 
Mademoiselle Pereyra’s valuable series of articles on the Paris 
virginal manuscripts appeared in the ‘ Revue de Musicologie ’ 
between 1926 and 1932; and more recently Denis Stevens has thrown 
new light on the earlier history of English keyboard music in his 
Commentary to the Mulliner Book (Stainer and Bell, 1952). These 
studies of the sources and styles of English keyboard music may be 
set beside some notable publications of the musical texts themselves: 
Dr. Tuttle’s volume of music by Byrd, published by the Lyre Bird 
Press; the three final volumes of Fellowes’s complete edition of 
Byrd’s works; the facsimile edition of * Parthenia ’; ‘ The Mulliner 
Book * (Musica Britannica, I); the forthcoming volume of Thomas 
Pomkins’s complete keyboard works (Musica Britannica, V); and 
some rather untrustworthy editions of music from such important 
yet little-known manuscripts as British Museum Roy. App. 58 and 
Add. 30486. Much still remains to be done, and much that has 


The present paper was prepared, at the invitation of Professor van den Borren, 
for delivery at the Institut de Hautes Etudes, Brussels, on December 7tt 1453 It appears 
da torn 


here in a revised and expande 
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been published already will need at some time to be revised in the 
light of later research. This is true, for instance, of the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book itself; and it is regrettable that the recent photo- 
lithographic reprints of the edition by Barclay Squire and Fuller 
Maitland should have caused the careful plans for a projected new 
edition of the manuscript to be set aside indefinitely, even though 
the edition itself had reached a very advanced stage of preparation. 

Surveys of the sources are an indispensable preliminary to work 
of this kind. During the last twenty years or so a number of im- 
portant ones have come to light in various continental collections as 
well as in the British Isles. Some are mere fragments, though even 
these can contribute to our knowledge of how this most distinguished 
school of composition developed. Others are substantial anthologies, 
containing as many as twenty or thirty pieces. The best account of 
the new Continental manuscripts is to be found in the prefatory 
pages to Max Seiflert’s revised edition of Sweelinck’s complete 
keyboard works, published in 1943 at a time more propitious to the 
dissemination of military than of scholarly intelligence. In his long 
preface Seiffert discusses some noteworthy manuscripts in the 
collection of Count Lynar and in the University Library at Uppsala, 
containing keyboard music by such men as Byrd, Phillips, the two 
Farnabys and Woodeson. These manuscripts could not have been 
known to Fellowes when he was preparing the text for his edition 
of Byrd’s keyboard music, and they will need to be taken into account 
when these volumes are eventually revised. In addition there are a 
few scattered pieces to be found in manuscripts of lesser importance 
in the Royal Library, Copenhagen, and the Library of the Brussels 
Conservatoire. The present article is a preliminary survey of only 
those new sources which are in the British Isles. Some of these have 
already been mentioned in print, it is true, but none of them has been 
critically discussed nor have their contents yet been listed in sufficient 
detail. 

The first, and perhaps the most interesting, manuscript is in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin (class-mark: D.3.30). This key- 
board manuscript is now bound up together with the Dallis lute- 
book, dated 1583, but there seems little doubt that the keyboard 
music originally formed a separate book. The formats of the two 
manuscripts are slightly different, the watermarks of the papers do 
not agree, the handwritings are not the same, and the first leaf of 
the virginal manuscript bears two earlier class-marks. This source 
was originally brought to my notice by Lt.-Col. M. W. Prynne, 
R.E., who generously presented me with his microfilm copy of the 
relevant pages. Since then I have been able to study the manuscript 
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at first hand in Dublin, and I should like to record here my grateful 
thanks to the Librarian and his staff for the many courtesies shown 
me during my visits to the Library in 1950 and 1952. Excerpts from 
the manuscript were included in a harpsichord recital by the author 
of this article, broadcast from Radio Eireann on December roth 
1952. 

The Dublin virginal book is an oblong quarto of 72 pages, ruled 
throughout with four 7-lined staves to a page, and numbered in a 
modern hand from 271 to 342. An old foliation begins at page 
273 (f. 1). The manuscript contains thirty pieces, all untitled and 


nearly all anonymous. 


No. p- Titles,&c. 
271 some scribbles, and the old _ class-marks 
R. 13 and G. 109 
272 blank 
I 273 [ passymeasures pavan | 
2 279 fits galliard] 
3 282 [pavan] qd mastyre taylere 
4 284 [its galliard] 
5 285 | pavan]} 
6 287 fits galliard] 
7 288 { pavan] 
8 289 fits galliard] 
g 2Q1 [ Milanese pavan] 
10 299 | The Queen’s Good-night] 
11 303 [reprise to pavan ‘ d’anvers ’} 
12 304 {branle simple ?] 
13 305 [Was not good King Solomon] 
14 306 |branle courant ?] 
15 307 {alman ‘le prince ’] 
16 308 [its reprise] 
17 309 [galliard ?] 
18 310 [branle de bourgogne ?] 
1g 512 [alman ‘ ’S medelijn ’] 
20 314 [dance ‘ L’homme armé ’] 
2 515 | pavan] 
22 318 [its galliard] 
23 320 [galliard] 
24 321 | Like as the lark] 
25 523 [The goddess of love] 
26 Or | pavan] 
27 528 [its galliard] 
28 329 {branle courant ?} 
29 320 [branle double ?] 
30 331 {qui passa] 
539-42 blank 


It will be clear from the above list that I am not altogether 
satisfied with my identifications of some of the pieces in the manu- 
script; not enough work has yet been done on the keyboard branle 
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for anyone to be certain of his ground. Of the positive identifications 
most deserve a comment or two. Nos. 1 and 2 each comprise four 
statements of the eight-bar harmonic ground that forms the basis 
of all passymeasures pavans and galliards whatsoever; here it is in 
the key of C. Most of the ornamentation is in the right hand, the 
left hand being usually restricted to a simple and regular broken- 
chord figuration of the same kind as that so effectively used in 
* My Lady Carey’s Dump’. Nos. 3 and 4 are an excellent pavan- 
galliard pair, both presumably by Taylor—known also as the 
composer of two pieces for lute (see David Lumsden, * The Lute in 
England ’, in ‘ The Score’ for September 1953). Nos. 5 to 8 form 
two more pavan-galliard pairs, tuneful and well-written. No. 9 is a 
rather rambling setting of another harmonic ground, usually known 
in England as the Milanese pavan. It is stated ten times in all, and 
one cannot help feeling that even twice would have been enough. 
No. 10 seems to be a duet for bass viol and virginals on a ground 
used also by William Byrd (see volume XX of the complete edition, 
p. 63), Thomas Robinson (‘ The Schoole of Musicke’, 1603) and 
others. The ground is set out on a stave of its own running along 
the bottom of each page; it is stated four times, each statement being 
accompanied by elaborate and somewhat intellectual figuration, in 
two parts, for the keyboard. The ground is given its correct title 
only in Robinson’s setting of it for two lutes; a ‘ Good-night ’ seems 
to have commemorated a death (cf. ‘ Essex Good-night ’, a ballad 
on the execution of the Earl of Essex which was current during the 
early years of the seventeenth century), and it might therefore be 
argued that the version in the virginal book must date from after 
1603. But the style not only of this piece but also of others in the 
manuscript, and the characteristics of the hand used throughout 
provide ample evidence in favour of a considerably earlier date. 
The history of this ballad-tune, as of so many others, seems to involve 
a chain of changes in words and title, and I think that it only acquired 
its name of ‘ The Queen’s Good-night’ at a fairly late stage in its 
life. No. 11 is a triple-time version of a reprise to a passamezzo used 
as one of the tunes for Jan Fruytier’s rhymed translation of ‘ Eccle- 
siasticus ’, published in Antwerp in 1565. This book is a typical 
example of many publications of the time; most of the tunes they 
contain were widely popular and almost internationally known, 
and the verses were tailored to fit the tunes, just as with broadside 
ballads. These books provide a wealth of little-explored material 
on, for instance, the early history of many tunes that are now con- 
sidered to be traditional country dances of the seventeenth century, 
and they deserve more prolonged and thorough investigation than 
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they have so far received from English musical scholars. No. 13 is a 
simple setting of the ballad tune ‘ Was not good King Solomon’, 
current in England during the decade from 1560 to 1570 (see H. E. 
Rollins’ ‘ Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries’, Nos. 36, 1372, 
1863, and 2228). A version for cittern is included among the pieces 
at the end of the Mulliner Book (see Denis Stevens’s Commentary, 
p. [5] of the musical appendix). If, as I believe, the ballad entries 
in the Stationers’ Registers are a fair guide to the period of a tune’s 
greatest popularity, then this part of the Mulliner Book, like the 
corresponding part of the Dublin manuscript, may well date from 
c. 1560-70. No. 15 is an alman, the alto part consisting of the tune 
of the eighth allemande from Susato’s dance collection ‘ Het derde 
musyck boexken’ of 1551 (see Giesbert’s edition, published by 
Schott under the title of ‘ Danserye’). No. 19 is the seventh alle- 
mande from the same collection; it was reprinted by Phalése in 
1571 (‘Liber primus leviorum carminum’: a transcription of this 
version may be found in Wolf’s useful anthology * Sing-und Spiel- 
musik aus alter Zeit’), and it appears as tune xxxvi of ‘ Eccle- 
siasticus ’, where it is called ‘ Frisch Meechdelijng’. The tune of 
No. 20 is a variant of tune xxxv of ‘ Ecclesiasticus ’ (‘ ’homme armé, 
een dans’); curiously enough, this sixteenth-century dance-tune 
bears no resemblance to the fifteenth-century tune of the same name. 
No. 21, a pavan, is also found in the set of Scottish part-books 
known as the Wood Psalter, now widely dispersed between the 
Libraries of Trinity College, Dublin, Edinburgh University and the 
British Museum. In Wood’s books it is set for four viols and de- 
scribed as *‘ verray gude”’, which it undeniably is. No. 24 is a 
charming setting of another popular song of the mid-sixteenth 
century, ‘ Like as the lark within the marlion’s foot’. The words 
were first printed in Tottel’s famous verse miscellany of 1557 (see 
Pattison, ‘ Music and Poetry of the English Renaissance’, p. 166). 
Four-part settings of the music may be found in the Wood Psalter 
and the Melville Book of Roundels (published by the Roxburghe 
Club), and the tune itself was still current in Scotland when Forbes 
published his ‘ Cantus’ (editions of 1666 to 1682). The tune of 
No. 25 is again a ballad-tune; a setting for cittern is included in 
Lord Middleton’s lute-book (f. 88’: this manuscript will be dis- 
cussed below), and here it is given its correct title of ‘ The goddess of 
love’. Reference to Rollins’s ‘Index’ (Nos. 83 and 987) suggests 
that this ballad-tune, too, was popular during the decade 1560-70. 
Lastly, No. 30 is a setting of another international harmonic ground 
of the sixteenth century, usually known in England as ‘ Qui 
passa’ or ‘ Que pase’. Byrd’s setting of the same ground may be 
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found in volume XVIII of his complete works (p. 69), and there is a 
version for cittern at the end of the Mulliner Book. 

Two facts emerge from this somewhat brisk discussion of the 
contents of the Dublin virginal book. First, the style of its music 
is entirely consistent with a proposed date of 1560 to 1580 for its 
compilation, and the evidence of the concordances it contains with 
other sources of the time, both English and foreign, points towards 
the same period. It can thus provide us with new and much-needed 
information on the development of keyboard writing in England 
during the years that separate the Mulliner Book from My Lady 
Nevill’s Book. Secondly, its considerable use of dance-themes 
originating in collections published in the Low Countries is an 
additional argument in favour of the Flemish share in the develop- 
ment of Elizabethan music. I think it probable that other tunes in 
the manuscript could be identified by means of a thorough search 
through the contemporary publications of Phalése and Susato, or 
by a more diligent quarrying of the mine of information contained 
in Florimond van Duyse’s monumental ‘ Het Oude Nederlandse 
Lied’. But my own detective work on the manuscript has already 
occupied me for long enough, and it is time that a progress report 
was made. Of one thing I am fairly certain; just as the Italian 
madrigal and the French chanson became familiar to English 
musicians largely through anthologies of chansons and madrigals 
published by shrewd Flemings, so the English repertory of dances 
was enriched by tunes and settings taken over from Flemish 
publications. ? 

The next new sources of English keyboard music can be dealt 
with fairly quickly. The first of them is Lord Middleton’s lute-book, 
now on indefinite loan to the Library of the University of Notting- 
ham. My knowledge of this source is due to the courteous action 
of the Librarian in sending the manuscript to the University Library, 
Cambridge, for a few weeks so that David Lumsden could include it 
in his inventory of the sources of English lute-music (see his article 
in ‘ The Galpin Society Journal’, VI). Folios 91'-g2’ of this manu- 
script contain one solitary piece of keyboard music, untitled and 
anonymous, and written on the 6-line staves used for the lute-music 


2Certain themes in the Dublin virginal book have been identified from Suzanne van 
Soldt’s virginal book of 1599 (British Museum Add. MS. 29485); this manuscript has 
been little studied, though some years ago there were rumours of a forthcoming edition 
of it in the Antwerp series of ‘ Monumenta Musicae Belgicae’. Dublin No. 19 and the 
* Almande brun smeedelijn’” of van Soldt, f. 12, are settings of the same tune; so are 
Dublin No. 25 and van Soldt, f. 17 (* Pavane d’anvers’). Dublin Nos. 15 and 16 
correspond to two pieces on f. 12” of van Soldt (* Almande prynce ’ and * Reprynse de 
prynce ’); Dublin no. 11 uses the tune of * La reprynse [d’anvers] ’ of van Soldt, ff. 17-17’; 
and Dublin No. 12 is closely related to one section trom the long dance of van Soldt, 
ff. 14 ’-16, called * Brabanschen ronde dans; ofte Brand ’. 
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that makes up most of the rest of the book. This piece may be 
identified as a keyboard setting of Philip van Wilder’s delightful and 
popular chanson ‘ Je file’; this was apparently first published in 
Le Roy and Ballard’s remarkable ‘ Mellange de chansons’ (Paris, 
1572), and later reprinted in ‘ Le rossignol musical’ (Antwerp, 
1598). It is also found in such early viol manuscripts as Christ 
Church 984-8 (where it is wrongly ascribed to Parsons, an error 
that misled Warlock and Terry in their edition of the piece, published 
by Curwen) and British Museum Add. 31,390 (anonymous). Van 
Wilder seems to have been one of the most influential composers of 
his time, and a study of his life and works is long overdue. Here 
perhaps is the place to remark that he must have died in 1557, since 
while his name still appears in Queen Mary’s accounts for that year 
a poem ‘ Of the death of Phillips’ referring to him was included in 
Tottel’s Miscellany (see Rollins’s exemplary edition: Harvard, 
1928-29). The date of this keyboard version of ‘ Je file ’ would seem 
to be 1575 to 1585, on the evidence of its style and the music with 
which it is associated in the manuscript. Another fragmentary 
source of English keyboard music was first noticed by Don Anselm 
Hughes when he was preparing his ‘ Catalogue of Medieval Poly- 
phony in the Bodleian Library ’ (see p. 42). It is part of a composite 
manuscript (Mus. d. 143) consisting of miscellaneous fly-leaves 
removed from various Bodley bindings. The keyboard part of this 
manuscript comprises four leaves, newly numbered as ff. 3-6 and 
bound in slightly incorrect order. Folios 3, 3', 4 and 4’ contain 


the first 48 bars of a spritely setting of the 


**quadran galiiard ”’; 
f. 6. the last six bars of what I think must have been a prelude in G; 
and ff. 6’, 5 and 5’ the first 26 bars of a fine setting of ‘ Dowland’s 
Almayne’ (also found in Camphuyzen’s ‘ Stichtelyke Rymen’ of 
i624, and in other Dutch sources of the seventeenth century). The 
hand, like the music, is good, and it is tantalizing to think of what 
the manuscript may once have contained. It may be dated as 
¢. 1600-1610. The last of these minor sources is another English 
lute-book, MS. Dd. 4. 22 of the University Library, Cambridge. 
‘his is the smallest of the Cambridge lute-books, with music by such 
lutenist-composers as Johnson and Bacheler; ff. 28 and 27’ contain 
two anonymous pieces for keyboard, a Preludium and a short dance, 
both carefully fingered. Neither of the pieces is difficult (nor, 
perhaps, of much musical interest), but for their fingerings alone 
they are worth including here; many problems of phrasing and of 
musica ficta in virginal music may be conclusively resolved by a 
study of contemporary fingering techniques. The style of the 
lute-music suggests that the manuscript was compiled in about 1600. 
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The next manuscripts to be discussed belong to Lord Dalhousie, 
and I am grateful to him for his generosity in lending them to me so 
that I could study them at leisure. The complete collection of 
music from Panmure House comprises eleven seventeenth-century 
manuscripts written by, or for, members of Lord Dalhousie’s family. 
Preliminary accounts of some of the manuscripts may be found in 
the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, in the cur- 
rent edition of Grove’s Dictionary (Supplementary Volume: article 
on ‘ Scottish National Music’ by Dr. H. M. Willsher), in Dr. Far- 
mer’s ‘ History of Music in Scotland’ and in Dr. Willsher’s article 
on ‘ An early Scottish Virginal Book’ in Vol. NXXI, No. 112, of 
‘The Scottish Historical Review’. Two of the manuscripts were 
made use of by Fellowes for his Byrd edition and are mentioned in the 
preface to volume XVIII. But none of these discussions is as com- 
plete as it might be, and the present article seems a suitable place 
for a more detailed treatment. 

The first of these Scottish manuscripts is Lady Jean Campbell's 
book (Panmure MS 8). Consisting mainly of lute-music by members 
of the seventeenth-century Anglo-French school (Gaultier and 
others), it also includes eight pieces of virginal music: 


No. f. Title 

I 3 The Bears Daunce 

2 3 [jig] 

3 4 Almayne 

4 4’ Almayne 

5 5 Almayne 

6 6 Almayne 

7 7 Ane Air; Orlando [Gibbons ?] 
8 i Saraband, Orlando [Gibbons ?] 


In style these pieces belong to the period 1625-40, and it is 
rather sad to see from this manuscript, as from several others of the 
time, how sudden and how complete was the decay of the virginal 
school during these years. ‘Tomkins alone continued the great 
tradition of the Golden Age through the distracted decades that 
followed it, and when he died there seems to have been no one 
willing or able to maintain his standards. If the last two pieces of 
Lady Jean Campbell’s book are, in fact, by Orlando Gibbons, they 
add no lustre to his reputation. Neither of these, nor any other of the 
pieces in the book, is at all outstanding, and the keyboard part of 
this manuscript has little to offer either the musician or the scholar. 


2] should like to thank Thomas Goff for his kindness in acting as intermediary. 
The manuscripts have been microfilmed for greater safety, since some of them are in a 
rather battered state. Further articles on them are in preparation; meanwhile any 
enquiries about them should for preference be directed to their temporary custodian 
rather than to their owner. 
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Panmure MS 9, Clement Muitchell’s book, is another matter 
altogether. In a firm and experienced handwriting, it contains a 
dozen pieces, at least five of which are known elsewhere. The 
volume is in a very good state of preservation and—unusually 
enough among virginal books—its contents are very precisely 


dated. 

No. f. Title Composer 
I I My ladyes lefte hande 

2 I Nans thinge 
; Pille valle monye growe 
{ { Phe whistlinge carman Mr. Byrde 
5 10 Mounsiers allmayne 

6 14 Farwell delighte: ffortune 

7 20 The ohoste = 

8 24 My choyce I will not change Mr. Bull 
9g 25 Preludium 

10 2b \ grownde 

11 27 Pegge ramsve { Bull] 

12 2Qq The trogge {galhiard] | Dowland, set by] 


Mr. Willoughbye 


Each piece ends with a note of the date on which it was copied; the 
compilation of the book can thus be seen to have extended from the 
12th to the 25th of August 1612. Nos. 1 and 8 are short and agree- 
able dances consisting of two or three repeated strains. No. 2 is a 
little more elaborate, each of its two sections being repeated with a 
division. No. 3, a delicate air in D minor, is presumably the 
* Tilly valley’ of * Twelfth Night *. Nos. 4 to 7 are very good texts, 
carefully fingered, of pieces known already from other manuscripts. 
No. 10 is dull; No. 11 is a variant version of a piece found in one of 
the Paris manuscripts; No. 12 is a setting of one of Dowland’s best- 
known airs, internationally current during his lifetime and for many 
years afterwards. 

Panmure MS 10 originally belonged to Duncan Burnett, though 
most of the music seems to have been ¢ omposed by William Kinloch. 
It is an oblong quarto now containing 166 complete leaves, and the 
book is not in a very good state of preservation. Some leaves have 
been ripped out altogether, others are mere fragments, the hand- 
writing of the music is rather crabbed and faded, and the paper is 
very fragile. In addition to keyboard music Burnett’s manuscript 
contains forty settings of the metrical psalm tunes @ 4 by Andrew 
Kemp (ff. 140-162’), instrumental pieces a 3 and a 4 (ff. 138’-140, 
163'-164, 165'-166), French chansons a 4 (‘ Content desyr’ [by 
Sermisy] and two others: ff. 163, 164’-165) and ‘ Ane Italian sange ’ 

f. 160’). Two of the instrumental pieces are rather academic 
Treg. Ground’ from the 
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settings of a ground bass (identical with 
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FWVB). Another is an ingenious quodlibet in which themes from 
Tallis’s ‘ When shall my sorrowful sighing slack’ (found in many 
Scottish sources) are woven round the tune to the fiftieth metrical 
psalm; and another (‘ Mounseer Mingo ’) is a ribald drinking song 
written to the music of di Lasso’s chanson ‘Un jour vis’ (see the 
* Variorum Shakespeare ’ edition of‘ Henry V ° for a reference to this 
song). There are twenty-three complete keyboard pieces in the 
book: 


No. f, Title Composer 
1-4 fragmentary leaves ? 
I 5 Delyt [pavan] | Edward] Johnson 
2 8’ Ground Kinloch? 
> 17 td ) 
3 7 
4 oi r D[uncan] 
B[urnett] 
5 22 The Batell of Pavie set be villiame 
kinloche 
6 40' ane alman on the same | Kinloch ?]} 
7 41 ? 
8 48 [long] Pavane {| Kinloch ?} 
G 56 galliard of ye lang paven set be williem 
Kinloch 
10 60’ ? ? 
11 67 Sussanna [un jour] [di Lasso, set by ?} 
12 72’ Pasmessour [pavan] Kinloch 
13 81! galliard [to passymeasures] [Kinloch ?] 
14 80’ the quadrant paven set be williame 
Kinloch 
15 98" Gaillart [to quadro] {Kinloch ?] 
16-103’ Gaillart [on a ground] ? 
17 106’ fantassie Kinloche 
18 112’ Pasmeasour [pavan |} Maister Bird 
1g 120° fits galliard] my Pene [=Byrd] 
20 125’ The Quene of Inglonds Les- 
soune : 
21 132 [The Queen’s Good-night] ; 
22 135 [coranto] ? 
23 136 | galliard] 4 


Once again some comments seem to be called for. No. 1, ‘ John- 
stounis delyt ’, was a favourite theme of the late sixteenth century 
and there are a number of different versions of it set for various 
instruments or groups of instruments. The Panmure version does 
not seem to be known elsewhere. No. 5, ‘ The battle of Pavie’, 
was extraordinarily popular on the Continent during the sixteenth 
century, and Byrd’s ‘ Battle’ suite is a parody of it. Kinloch’s 
setting does not exactly summon up the blood, though its technical 
difficulties undeniably stiffen the sinews. No. 10 looks like, and 
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No. 11 is, a keyboard version of a chanson. No. 16 is not unlike 
Inglot’s ‘ Galliard ground’ from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. 
No. 17 is unique among the Panmure pieces in that it can only be 
played on a two-manual instrument. Here is new evidence to 
support Frank Hubbard’s view that the keyboard players of this 
period ** had instruments available which were capable of even more 
dramatic effects than the world-famous Ruckers harpsichords ” 
see his article in ‘ The Galpin Society Journal’, III). In view of 
this and other evidence it is absurd to insist that the music of this 
period should only be performed on a true virginal, that is to say 
on a one-manual rectangular instrument with a single set of strings 
and no possible changes of tone-colour; indeed it begins to look as 
though the popularity of such instruments was at its height only in 
the mid-seventeenth century. The title-page of ‘ Parthenia In- 
violata or Mayden-Musicke for the Virginalls and Bass-Viol * shows 
an unmistakable harpsichord (see the facsimile reproduction form- 
ing the frontispiece to M. C. Boyd’s excellent book on ‘ Elizabethan 
Music and Musical Criticism’); here is further evidence in favour 
of the wide connotation of the word in Jacobean times. To return 
to Duncan Burnett’s book, the title of No. 20 suggests that the manu- 
script was compiled before 1603 (Fellowes’s suggested date of ¢. 
1620 is in any case too late). This piece is also found in the Wood 
Psalter, set for four viols and called ‘ Prince Edwards Paven’; a 
five-part version (‘ Pavane d’Angleterre ’) was published in Claude 
Gervaise’s sixth dance collection (Paris, 1555: this version is re- 
printed in Henry Expert’s ‘ Les Maitres Musiciens de la Renaissance 
Francaise’ in the volume devoted to dances by Gervaise and du 
ertre, and Expert’s transcription is also to be found in volume I of 
the ‘ Historical Anthology of Music’). Prince Edward was the 
future Edward VI, so that the tune was at least fifty years old by the 
time it was copied into Burnett’s manuscript. No. 21 is a fairly 
elaborate version of ‘ The Queen’s Good-night’, though it has 
nothing in common with the Dublin version save the theme. The 
book as a whole may be dated c. 1590-1610. 

rhe last of these new sources is MS 52.D.25 of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, acquired by the Museum in 1925. It is in its magnificent 
original leather binding, richly tooled and gilt, and with elaborately 
gauffred edges. The front cover is stamped: IOHN. BVLL. 
DOCTER . OF . MVSIOQVE . AND . GENTLEMAN . OF . 
HER . MAIESTIES . MOSTE . HONORABLE . CHAPPELL. 
Another book from Bull’s library, similiarly bound and stamped, is 
now in the University Library, Cambridge (class-mark: Rel.c.56.4) ; 
it contains three rare printed books, Sebastiani’s curious ‘ Bellum 
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Musicale’ (1563), Holborne’s ‘ Cittharn Schoole’ (1597), and 
Arbeau’s *‘ Orchésographie’ (1596). Few contemporary musicians 
could have afforded to share Bull’s extravagant taste in bindings; 
is it possible that the real reason for his sudden flight from England 
was the need to escape from his creditors? The Fitzwilliam manu- 
script was at one time in the collection of Joseph Ames, and it bears 
his name blind-stamped into the centre of the central ornament. 
The gauffring shows that the leaves of the book are in their original 
state; but its musical contents—which include masque-songs, 
settings of psalm-tunes and a number of rather peculiar five-part 
fantasies, as well as keyboard music —show that the manuscript was 
added to some years after Bull’s departure for the continent, and it 
is impossible to be certain whether any part of the music is in his 
hand. Even the opening sixty or seventy pages include at least 
three different handwritings, and all in all the book is rather 
mysterious. The keyboard music begins on what is now numbered 
f. 74’ (p. 1 of a contemporary pagination), and it is preceded by two 
pieces for voice and keyboard. 


No. 2 Title Composer 
73 In sorrowes drowned set by Briant Ladlawe 
73" Shall I run sweet love [Campion, set by ?] 
74 blank 
I 74 Johnson’s Medley {Edward Johnson, set 
by] Mr. Randall 
2 75) Dowlands Lacrimae out of my 
cosin Maryes booke { Dowland, set by ?] 
3 76 | coranto] lisdale 
4 a [coranto} = 
5 79° Mr. Newmans pavane [Newman, set by] 
Mr. Randall 
6 79 Pavane Mr. Marchunt 
7 79) Galliard can she excuse: and 
may serve to Lacrimae [Dowland, set by ?] 
8 80’ Corrigiter: or ye old hunts upp Mr. Birde 
9 83 Dowlands Lacrimae sett by Mr. Randall 
10 84 Passmezo d’Italie » 
11 85 Galliard del Passmezo ? 
12 86! Susann un iour a .5. voc. {di Lasso, set by ?] 
13 88’ Pavane Mr. Birde 
14 go Passmeass: Pavan Mr. Morley 
15 gi’ Pavane Mr. Morley, sett by 
Mr. Heybourne 
16 93 The Galiard to the Pavane 
before Mr. Morley [set by 
Mr. Heybourne Z| 
17 Q4 Poules Wharf : 


18 95 My dezire ? 
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No. g litle Composer 
1g Q5 Pavane Mr. Robert Johnson 
20 gb Mr. John Holmes Paven | John Holmes] 
for] Robin Smarts Delight 
Q7 blank 
21 Q7 an incomplete pavan] ? 


Phe two songs appear to be the only known examples of Jacobean 
music for voice and keyboard (and even one of these was originally 
composed for voice and lute). The age of Shakespeare seems to have 
been quite certain which was the proper instrument for accom- 
panying a solo voice. No. 1 is the same tune as FWVB No. ccxuin, 
but the setting differs; several versions of this medley appear in lute 
manuscripts of the time. No. 4 is very similiar to Byrd’s ‘ Gigg 
F.Tr.’ in the FWVB. The Newman of No. 5 is presumably the 
Newman of the Mulliner Book and of various lute manuscripts; the 
probable dates of these new sources of his music tend to pull forward 
the date of this part of the Mulliner Book. Nos. 8 and 13 may be 
found in volumes XX (p. 109) and XIX (p. 59) of Byrd’s collected 
works. The title of No. 8 is due to the muddleheadedness of a 
copyist who mistook a checkword at the end of a piece for its title. 
No. 12 is, unusually enough, underlaid with words to the top line. 
No. 15 is a keyboard version of Morley’s pavan @ 5 in Egerton 
MS 3665 (see Schofield and Dart, ‘ Tregian’s Anthology ’, Music 
& Letrers, XXXII, p. 216), but No. 16 is not the same as the 
associated galliard in the Egerton manuscript. This group of 
pieces provides valuable new material for a study of Morley’s style, 
and fresh evidence of his friendship with Heybourne. The tune of 
No. 17 1s that of FWVB, cxut: a variant setting a 5 by William Brade 
‘Ein Schottisch Tanz’) is included in his * Newe ausserlesene 
liebliche Branden’ (Hamburg, 1617). The tune of No. 19 is that 
of FWVB, xxx1x, but once again the setting differs; No. 21 breaks 
off abruptly halfway through the second strain. The keyboard 
music of this manuscript is of excellent quality, and the hand is a 
skilled one; but to deal with the whole manuscript at all adequately 
would require a separate article. For the moment it is enough to 
add a word about its date, which would seem to be c. 1595-1610. 
John Holmes was organist at the cathedrals of Winchester and, 
after 1602, Salisbury; John Marchant became Gentleman in 
Ordinary of the Chapel Royal in 1593, having previously been a 
Gentleman Extraordinary; and William Randall, of Exeter, was 
sworn Epistoler in 1584, was organist in 1592, and left the chapel 
in March 1602 {. 

Ihe manuscripts that have been discussed in this article add more 
than ninety pieces to the known repertory of early English keyboard 
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music, and for the most part these new pieces are good music pre- 
served in good texts. They introduce us to several little-known 
composers (Taylor, Burnett, Newman, Kinloch, Ladlawe, Randall) ; 
they open up new aspects of the musical links between England and 
the Low Countries; they fill in some of the gaps in our knowledge of 
how the distinctive style of the virginalists developed; they reveal 
the existence of an accomplished school of Scottish keyboard com- 
posers; and they throw new light on the interrelations between 
keyboard music, consort music, ballad, song and dance. I hope 
that selections from at least some of the manuscripts may soon be 
available in print; they will show once again how well-nigh inex- 
haustible are the resources of virginal music of that time. 


GIBBONS’S VERSE ANTHEMS 
By WiLtiAM PALMER 


[ur extent of Orlando Gibbons’s interest in the scope and _ possi- 
bilities of the Verse Anthem is indicated by the fact that of his total 
of thirty-nine anthems twenty-four are in this form. Unfortunately 
only fifteen of these survive in complete text (‘ Tudor Church Music’, 
Vol. IV), though expert reconstruction might be practised to 
advantage in the case of a few of the incomplete ones, for instance, 
‘Almighty God which hast given ’—a setting of the collect for 
Christmas Day—which appears, from the organ part, to be a fine 
work in the composer’s most festive manner, and is at present a sad 
loss to church music. 

Gibbons’s debt to Byrd in this sphere may be said to be filial, 
since the whole idea of alternating solo passages with choruses 
originated with the elder master. As usual, his pioneer work in this 
field is bold and assured, tracing clearly a path for his successors to 
follow. A well-known and brilliant achievement of his in this kind 
is ‘From Virgin’s womb this day did spring ’—‘* A Carowle for 
Christmas Day ’’—-which, though strictly a solo song with chorus, 
must have startled polyphonically-minded persons. Among Byrd’s 
more orthodox verse anthems ‘ O Lord, rebuke me not’ is perhaps 
the best. In it, and the others, the choruses are frankly based on the 
preceding solo sections, and each new verse constitutes a musical 
fresh start. 

In the matter of form it is not surprising that Gibbons sought for 
greater elasticity. He was in fact more enterprising than is generally 
realized. For one thing, the number and combination of voices 
employed in his verses varies widely, which represents an advance 
on the initial practice of assigning all the verse sections to one voice, 
as in Morley’s ‘ Out of the deep’. Then again, looking at three of 
the incomplete verse anthems, we find halfway through * Thou God 
of wisdom’, a work of considerable proportions, the direction 
** Thus far twise over and then forewards ”’; in ‘ Praise the Lord O 
my soul’ the first chorus is sung again after the second and third 
verses, and is finally expanded. ‘ Unto Thee O Lord ’, on the other 
hand, has two choruses which are each used twice. Similarly the 
complete ‘ O all true faithful hearts ’—‘*‘ A thanks Giving for the 
Kings happie recoverie from a great dangerous sicknes ”’ (1619 
has a short chorus to be sung three times. This piece ends with a 
supremely elaborate Amen. 
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The first scholarly compilation of the verse anthems was made by 
the editors of ‘ Tudor Church Music’, the Gibbons volume of which 
appeared in 1925. They were guided to some extent in their 
researches and labours by Gore Ouseley’s ‘ A Collection of the 
Sacred Compositions of Orlando Gibbons’, a by no means unen- 
lightened work, though reflecting to a certain extent the taste of its 
day (1873). The verse anthem ‘Have mercy upon me’, also in 
Vol. IV of ‘ Tudor Church Music’, was later attributed to Byrd by 
Dr. Fellowes, for very good reasons which he explains in the 
catalogue in the British Museum. ‘To this great scholar we are 
indebted for the practical modern editions now available (O.U.P. 
and Stainer & Bell) of such masterpieces as ‘O God the King of 
glory ’, ‘See, see the Word is incarnate ’, ‘ Almighty God who by 
Thy Son’ (Collect for St. Peter’s Day), and the ever-popular ‘ This 
is the record of John’. Filled with admiration as all students of this 
period must be by the judgement and scholarship displayed in these 
editions, one is nevertheless entitled to a wish that the editor had 
inserted some note of the modifications and adjustments he found 
necessary to make to the original. 

If it is true that, by and large, Gibbons achieved splendid things 
in this sphere, there is also evidence that he had to work his way to 
mastery. In an interesting and no doubt early piece we can “ trace in 
all directions the groping and hesitation of the pioneer in lieu of the 
finished and sure touch of the master ’’.+ The first two choruses of 
‘Behold, I bring you glad tidings’ are rudely short; both alto 
duets are diffuse and rambling; and the quaint unisons on the 
repetitions of ‘ and in earth peace’ are anything but peaceful in 
effect; there is also a naive fragment of six-part verse-writing to 
‘““ which shall be to all people”? which is quite out of proportion 
with the whole. And yet with all these and more faults the work, 
and especially the last chorus, is alive and stimulating, and was 
apparently favoured in its time. 

Of the fifteen complete verse anthems six originally have accom- 
paniments for viols and organ and four for viols alone, the remainder 
being provided with skeleton organ parts. In such an anthem as 
‘Sing unto the Lord’, with an accompaniment for both media, it 
is interesting to compare the different styles of instrumental writing. 
The string parts jump athletically about in dotted and syncopated 
time, while the organ, when not merely doubling the choruses, 
progresses with a more vocal smoothness. Together the two combine 
to create a busy and fascinating background of sound. Verses are 
always thus supported by elaborate polyphonic work in which the 
tIntroduction to Vol. IV of * Tudor Church Music’ 
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voice-parts are duplicated—an accompaniment in the nature of 
a fantasia woven around the vocal lines. ‘There is hardly ever any 
separate figuration as in the accompaniments found in Bach or 
Schubert. Imitation was ever dominating in Gibbons’s mind. What 
must have been his last work, the verse anthem ‘ Grant Holy 
Trinity ’, written for Charles I, shows no inclination to break away 
from what had by then become his established style. 

His treatment of the solo voice in these works is of great interest, 
since he left no lute songs. Although now and again “ his conception 
of the function of the solo voice is elementary” (introduction to 
Vol IV of § Tudor Church Music ’), equally there are moments when 
his solo passages are of the highest quality. Agility for agility’s sake 
is, after all, no merit. Some of the loveliest of the songs of all time 
are reposeful and sustained; and of such a character are many of 
the best solo moments in Gibbons. His instinct for balanced and 
organized melody can be observed at many points: at the end of the 
second verse in ‘ Great King of Gods’ on the words “ to be at once 
his guardian and his guide’; in the middle of the second verse of 
* Behold, Thou hast made my days’, where “ he heapeth up riches, 
and cannot tell who shall gather them ” is set with a brilliant touch 
of word-painting and classical symmetry; the opening alto solo, 
* Almighty God, who by Thy Son’, is exceedingly shapely and does 
exceptional justice to the syllabic values of the words. And though 
the solo part in ‘ This is the record of John’ is so uniformly good as 
not to warrant dissection, one may point out the flow and definiteness 
of “Art thou that Prophet? And he answered: No”’, as likewise 
the graceful undulation, rising to a climax, on “* Then said they unto 
him: What art thou? That we may give an answer unto them that 
sent us’’. This passage, indeed, might well be quoted as the 
summit of Tudor solo writing, so perfect is the adaptation of means to 
ends. For an example of inspired free and informal writing we can 
do no better than look at the verse ‘* We beseech Thee, leave us not 
comfortless ’’ in the Ascension Anthem ‘ O God the King of glory ’. 
The exuberant ascending scale in the accompaniment is noticeable. 
The C¢ for the first syllable of ‘‘ comfort ’’ has been flattened in the 
Fellowes edition, and thus made harder to sing. More likely the C 
in the organ part (where accidentals are not always marked) should 
be sharpened, thus making a chord of the augmented fifth which has 
appeared before in the piece. 

A good deal has been written already about Gibbons’s embellish- 
ment —akin to the later fioritura—which is to be found passim in the 
verse anthems. The curious roulade in the Advent one on “ I am 
not the Christ ” is frequently remarked on. ‘Twice in * Glorious and 
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powerful God’ the bass has floridities, on ‘‘ powerful ” in the first 
verse and on “ arise ’’ in the third. However, the verse most closely 
foreshadowing Restoration practice comes in ‘ See, see the Word is 
incarnate’ at the words “‘ Where now he sits on God’s right hand, 
where all the choir of heaven all jointly sing”, which might be by 
Purcell. There is a good deal of it scattered throughout ‘ Blessed are 
all they that fear the Lord an epithalamium for Lord Somerset, 
and a charming work, ending with the Gloria. The device is 
borrowed direct from instrumental idiom, and is nothing intrinsically 
new. There is an amazing amount of it in Byrd’s Gradualia. A 
different stroke of foresight with other implications which has not 
been pointed out before is the very unusual animated instrumental 
interlude in ‘ Behold, Thou hast made my days’, just before the 
verse “‘ Hear my prayer”. Normally introductions to verses are 
fugal, so this little episode may be said to anticipate the ritornello. 

It will be noticed from the table at the end how large a number 
of verses take the form of duets. These are sometimes a little 
academic in flavour, and suggestive of the two-part exercise; witness 
the opening bass duet in ‘ Sing unto the Lord’. In fact this whole 
work is more ingenious than uplifting, though the accompaniment 
is impressive. ‘The verses are all duets. One wonders if Gibbons 
was not being a little crudely pictorial at “‘ when I go down into the 
pit’ in the third verse. A delightfully fresh treble duet begins the 
Easter Anthem ‘ If ye be risen again with Christ’. Both the opening 
and following words, “ seek those things which are above ”’, are set 
to appropriate rising phrases. It is a remarkably captivating move- 
ment. After a trio with the alto in the second verse the two trebles 
return with another duet. A _ beautiful “So be it’’, containing 
some persuasive reiterations, concludes the work. ‘Two duets on the 
best model for alto and bass come in * Glorious and powerful God ’, 
the setting of a poem of three stanzas of anonymous authorship, 
possibly by Gibbons himself. Taken out of context, the opening 
lines might be understood to reflect a politely distant attitude 
towards the Deity: 

Glorious and powerful God, we understand 
Thy dwelling is on high, 
Above the starry sky. 
But this is actually not the case, as the last stanza makes clear: 
O down on us full showers of mercy send; 
Let Thy love’s burning beams 
Dry up all our sins’ streams. 
Arise, O Lord, and come into Thy rest. 
Both now and evermore Thy Name be blest: 
Founder and foundation 
Of endless habitation. 
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Only once, in the big Easter Anthem ‘ We praise Thee O Father ’, 
did Gibbons write a real tenor duet. His preference, bordering on 
prejudice, for the counter-tenor or male alto voice is visible at 
once from the table below. Further, most of the choruses have 
divisi alto parts, never tenor. 

he trios are in a sense the hardest verses to listen to, because the 
words never come together until the close. With polyphony of four 
and more parts this does not seem to matter; we listen to the individual 
streams of tone, contrasted rhythms and, above all, the general 
effect and sonority, particularly in a resonant building. But in trios 
the words tend to handicap the music by the way in which they fall 
over one another, the trouble being that one cannot carefully attend 
to more than two parts at once. Be that as it may, the longest and 
best of Gibbons’s trios occurs in ‘ See, see the Word is incarnate ’ 
where it forms the third verse, ‘‘ The Paschal Lamb is offered ’’. In 
another, the opening movement of ‘ We praise Thee O Father ’, we 
may reasonably accuse him of indulging in unnecessary repetitions 
of the words for the sake of musical sequence, although the close 
imitation is engrossing. 

Che choruses, as | have said, are founded both musically and 
verbally on the preceding verses, and are often large-scale affairs. 
‘The sole exception to this rule, apart from the experiments already 
reterred to, is * See, see the Word is incarnate ’, in which the choruses 
are constructed out of entirely fresh material. The cause of this 
new departure is the excessive length of the text. The words, 
‘made by Dr. Goodman Dean of Rochester’, are charged with 
devotional power and may have been set to music by special request. 
The anthem contains some excellent passages but is marred by an 
abundance of syllabic overcrowding. It is difficult to see what else 
Gibbons could have done in the circumstances, yet the result cannot 
be said to be completely successful. The chorus ‘ Let us welcome 
such a guest with Hosanna’ and the much longer final one are 
admirable examples in their kind. 

Some of the longer choruses would stand as organ music in 
themselves. The last page of ‘We praise Thee O Father’ is 
reminiscent of the build-up before the final pedal entry in Bach’s 
Dorian Fugue, while the concluding chorus of ‘ Behold, I bring you 
vlad tidings’ reminds us by its ascending motion of Gibbons’s fine 
organ Fancy in A Re. Many of these final choruses have complex 
but spacious Amens by way-of coda, in which his gigantic contra- 
puntal skill is displayed in all its maturity. One such, that to ‘ Great 
King of Gods’, with its outstanding treble ascent of a tenth, was 
used separately to good effect in the 1953 Coronation service. 
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Even when writing in five parts Gibbons manages to give special 
attention to certain words, a propensity nowhere better illustrated 
than at “‘ He answered: No” in ‘ This is the record of John ’, where 
the simple perfect cadence is fittingly blunt and definite. Again, in 
‘Almighty God, who by Thy Son’ rests are skilfully employed to 
stress ‘* earnestly ’ in a most memorable way. Much the same thing 
is done with “ diligently’ a little later on. The chorus in this 
anthem, ‘* And commandedst him earnestly ”’, is very similar in its 
initial stage to the one beginning “‘ We beseech Thee, leave us not 
comfortless ’’ in ‘O God the King of glory ’, a setting of the collect 
for the Sunday after Ascension Day. If ever Gibbons took to the full 
the musical opportunities provided by a text surely it was here. In 
the opening verse the voices enter fugally with a subject of marked 
gravity. At‘ which hast exalted’ they ascend in turn a scale of at 
least six notes in the traditional Ascension manner, reminding us of 
Byrd’s ‘ Psallite Domino’. ‘* With great triumph” is underlaid by 
a jubilant trumpet-figure, worked out in close imitation. The first 
unto Thy kingdom in heaven” is approached and 
quitted in truly madrigalian style. The first chorus amplifies the 
with great 


“ 


full close on 
same material. Several times the treble enunciation of “ 
triumph ”’ is answered thunderously by the other voices in block 
harmony. An exhilarating modulation to Ey comes on “ unto Thy 
kingdom” before a return to C. A unique bridge-passage for the 
organ joins the chorus with the next verse, “‘ We beseech Thee ”, 
already mentioned; the subsequent “‘ and exalt us ” refers back to 
the trumpet-figure. In the final chorus there is some quick tossing 
to and fro of antiphonal phrases, before exultant polyphony is 
reverted to at “‘ both now and evermore. Amen”. Nothing could 
be more conclusive than the ultimate treble fall of a seventh. 

If criticism has tended to insist more on the experimental aspect 
than on the positive worth of these works, there is no cause for alarm. 


“ 


A fair proportion of them are performed regularly in our cathedrals 
and college chapels, which is after all no bad testimony. 

A table showing the original schedule of voices in the verses of 
those anthems with a complete text is appended. In modern 
performance many of the alto verses are sung by a tenor. A single 
verse may divide into two or three sections, for example the first in 
‘Glorious and powerful God’. Choruses are indicated by a stroke. 
The order of pieces is that given in ‘ Tudor Church Music ’. 

Almighty God who by Thy Son: A, SATB / SAA, BB / Amen. 


Behold, I bring you glad tidings: SA / SSAATB, AA / AA 
SSAA 


Behold Thou hast made my days: A | A / A 
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Blessed are all they that fear the Lord: A | A, varied trios, A 
SST, ATB, then combined. Gloria full. 

Glorious and powerful God: B, A, AB / AB / AB | Amen. 

Grant Holy Trinity: A / A / A / Amen. 

Great King of Gods: A / A / AA / AB / Amen. 

If ye be risen again: SS / SSA / SS / So be it. 

Lord, grant grace: SA / SSAATTBB / Amen. 

O all true faithful hearts: A / SA / SS, SAATB / Amen. 

O God the King of glory: SAAT / A, AA / with SAI antiphonal 
phrases. Amen 

See, see the Word is incarnate: A / SA ATB / AATB, A | Amen. 

Sing unto the Lord: BB / AA / AB 

The secret sins: A / A / Amen. 

This is the record of John: A/A/A 

We praise Thee, O Father SAB / TT SS, AA alternated 
SSAATI 
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JOHN BULL IN THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT’S 
SERVICE 


By Harry R. Hoppr 


Joun Butt spent his last years (1613-1628) as an exile, probably a 
Roman Catholic exile, in the Spanish Netherlands. The biographi- 
cal accounts are in agreement that Bull left England for Belgium in 
1613, that at about Michaelmas in that year he entered the service 
of the Archduke Albert as organist in the Chapel Royal, and that 
in 1617 he became organist of the cathedral at Antwerp. The 
inference is that he was in the Archduke’s pay as organist till 1617; 
thereafter in the pay of the chapter of the Antwerp cathedral. 
Information provided by two account books for the Court of Arch- 
duke Albert for the periods 1612-1615 and 1615-1618 respectively 
classified in the General Archives at Brussels as Chambre des 
Comptes 1837 and 1838,') besides giving the exact date of Bull’s 
entrance into the Archduke’s service—September 24th 1613 
shows us that actually he was organist at the Chapel Royal for only 
about a year (till the end of August 1614), though he continued to 
receive an irregular stipend from the Archduke even after he went 
to Antwerp. 

Salaries to Court functionaries were paid for four-month intervals 
called “ tercios”’. Bull’s name first appears in the list of payments 
to members of the Chapel Royal for the third tercio of 1613 (Sep- 
tember to December) dated December 20th 1613: 


A Juan Bul Organista 813 Reales desde de 24 de septiembre que le 

Recivi en mi servicio asta fin deciembre a racon de tres mil Reales 

al ano. : ; : ‘ ‘ : , : 813 

This yearly salary of 3,000 reales, or 750 florins when shortly 
all payments were converted to the Brussels monetary unit, was the 
same as that received by the other Chapel organists: Juan Zacarias, 
Pedro Corneto, Vizencio Guami and Peter Philips, Bull’s fellow- 
countryman. 

In January 1614, along with other “ capellanes de Altar, cantores 
vy musicas de mi capilla”’, the Archduke gave Bull and the other 
organists each 54 reales as a New Year’s gift. His name then duly 
appears in salary payments for the first and second tercios of 1614, 
each in the amount of 250 florins. 

In the meantime William Trumbull, the English agent at 
Brussels, had been conveying to the Archduke his sovran’s vehement 
protests against the harbouring of John Bull. What appears to be 


: 
My opportunity to inspect these documents was made possible by my appointment 
I ilbright Scholar for Belgium in 1G50-51 
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his earliest is related in a letter of May 30th 1614 to James 1.2 A 
month later (June goth) in another letter to James he recounts a 
further protest delivered during an audience with the Archduke on 
the previous Friday: 

Afterwardes I took occac6n to speake of Dr Bull whose person I tolde 

him was so vyle and abiect, as I did not name him but out of dis- 

dayne, and contempt. But I prayed him to pardon me if what 

I was forced to adde, that his receiving of the said Dr into his Courte 

without your maiesties lycense, being a domesticke, and sworne 

servant to your maiestie, was meritoriously interpreted to be an 
argument of the aforesaide( ?) disease, and cooling of those professions 
of love and amity which heretofore he had made toward your 
maiestie and on your maiesties parte was alwayes duely observed 
towards him.® 
These and, doubtless, other protests* explain why Bull’s name does 
not appear in the payments for the third tercio of 1614 or in any of 
the regular salary payments thereafter. Thus the Archduke could 
assure James, via Trumbull, that Bull was no longer employed at 
Court. 

The Archduke, however, did not completely abandon his 
former organist. Early in the next year (February 20th) we find 
the first of a series of gratuities recorded for Bull: 

250 fl. al doctor Juan Bul organista que fue de mi capilla de quel 

le hije merced de ayuda de costa por una vez. ‘ ; 250 fi. 

fecha en Bruselas a 20 de hebrero 1615. 

Later in the same year (November 13th) he received another 
250 florins and also early in 1616. More than a year passed before 
the next payment, still for 250 fl., on July 15th 1617, the same year 
in which he became organist at the Antwerp cathedral. Finally, 
near the close of this second surviving account book we find the 
Archduke’s last recorded payment (April 23rd 1618) of 250 florins 
‘al d' bul organista que fue de mi capilla ’. There is nothing 
in the wording of this entry to suggest that these gratuities, which 
approximated a pension of 250 florins a year, necessarily terminated 
at this time. If the account book for the next period should ever 
come to light it would probably reveal further payments to Bull. 


* From British Museum Add. MSS. 6194, reproduced in the D.N.B. account of Bull's 
That this was the first protest is suggested by Trumbull’s statement that he made it 
according to your Maiesties commandment sent me by Sir Thomas Lake ”’ 


Public Record Office (State Papers, Flanders 
‘The letter containing the reference to Bull is among a considerable number oi 
Trumbull’s which I had microfilmed several years ago for another purpose and it happens 


the only on 


for the year 1614 which was reproduced. It is, however, most pro- 
bable that Trumbul t 





referred to other protests about Bull in other reports written in that 


ear The queried word in the quoted passage (** aforesaide *’) is indecipherable when 

locument is viewed on a microfilm projector, evidently because the camera photo- 

graphed inking from the other side of the leaf. This is the most plausible transcription | 
} arrive at, but I am not confident of its correctness. 








‘LIKE TO THE DAMASK ROSE’ 
By A. B. PEARSON 


THis song is generally known from Peter Warlock’s 1925 edition 

‘ Four English Songs of the Early Seventeenth Century ’, transcribed 
from a manuscript in Christ Church Library, Oxford, and printed 
as for the first time, with the first stanza as published in Simon 
Wastell’s ‘ Microbiblion, or the Bible Epitome, in Verse ’, of 1629. 

It is to be found printed in the ‘ New Ayres and Dialogues ’, of 
1678, by John Banister and Thomas Low. Here a different second 
stanza is given, subscribed “ Francis Quarles”, which has led 
Day & Murrie to suggest as the composer Charles Quarles (d. 1727). 
The composer can now certainly be identified as Henry Lawes, and 
there is evidence to suggest that the author of the words was the poet 
Francis Quarles. 

The first stanza, with some divergences, is printed in the 7th 
edition of ‘ The Crums of Comfort ’, 1628, with the title of ‘ Man’s 
Mortality ’. The second stanza of the Warlock edition is given after 
this poem, with the title ‘ Verses of Man’s Resurrection’. But the 
Bodley Rawlinson MS. Poet. 117, a miscellany of poems and 
epigrams, has two stanzas which are identical with those printed in 
‘New Ayres and Dialogues’, the second of which begins “‘ Like to 
the Blaze of fond delight’. This manuscript has written above the 
poem the words ‘‘ Hos Ego versiculos Quarles ”’, and the following 
poem is ascribed to Francis Quarles. The poem is also found in 
Quarles’s ‘ Argalus and Pantheia’, 1629. Later it is to be found 
with other attributions (see Norman Ault’s ‘ 17th Century Lyrics’, 
p. 492), but the earliest and latest ascriptions are to Francis Quarles. 
The Biblical allusions of the Rawlinson stanzas are well in keeping 
with Quarles’s style. 

The music, set to the first stanza, is written on p. 33 of the auto- 
graph manuscript of Henry Lawes, B.M. Deposit No. 2240 674. bot. 
The position of this song in the manuscript would indicate this to be 
an early composition, some time before 1634: the “ Comus”’ 
songs do not begin till p. 68 (following the suggestion by E. F. Hart 
in Music & Lerrers Vol. XXXII, No. 3, that the manuscript may 
be compiled in a chronological order). There are many indications 
that this is the first draft of the song. Some notes which from the 
Warlock edition are known as minims appear as semibreves: those 
at the cadences on “tree”, “ May”, “had” & “spun”. The 
first “or ”’ is a crotchet and not a quaver: evidently Lawes subse- 
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quently thought that there was no need to attach any prominence to 
the word until its second appearance, where the minim emphasizes 
the succession of repetitions. Two more words were originally much 
longer: the notes first set to ‘‘ morning ” and “‘ sun”? were minims. 
Chere are other small rhythmical differences, but none so marked as 
these, except the crotchet and quaver rest which replace the dotted 
crotchet given to “cut”: this little representation of the action of 
\tropos is most effective. A few more differences deserve notice in 
the second half of the song. The descent of the bass at ‘‘ The rose 
withers ’’ is originally made more marked. A Lawes bass seldom 
moves without some very good purpose, and here it foreshadows the 
falling away of the former bright similes. The second syllable of 
‘ withers ” is especially interesting, for it falls to a G and not to an E. 
Che first syllable is an A, and there is a minim CZ sounding in the 
bass, so that the effect is to dwell on a dominant seventh: a 
‘* pathetic ’ device unusual in Lawes, but well used here. This is 
also printed in the 1678 version. Another unusual progression 1s 
seen at the words *‘ the flower fades ”’, where “ flower ”’ is a By, and 
falls to the ES. One may observe here that the song is a very good 
one, and most justly portrays the words. Indeed, the criticism of 
Povey, that Lawes tends to “* overpunctuate the words and interrupt 
the flow of his music ’’, can only be here seen as a virtue: it is just 
what the poem demands. 

When the Christ Church and 1678 versions are collated with that 
in the Lawes manuscript, there are many divergences to be observed. 
Most of these are small rhythmical alterations, though some few 
are considerable, such as the substitution of minims for semibreves 
noted above. One may distinguish some three dozen instances 
where the Christ Church manuscript differs from the Lawes, and 
some thirty for the 1678 edition. But of these differences the two 
secondary versions share twelve in common, as if to suggest that they 
in turn were versions of another revision. This hypothetical revision 
may well have been made by Lawes himself: there are several 
instances of his revising an earlier song, and such a revision may 
possibly be reconstructed by amending the song of the Lawes 
manuscript in accordance with the changes which the other two 
have in common. Apart from these common changes, the 1678 
version shows only two major differences. The leisurely upward 
scale on the words “‘ Drawn out” is altered. There is a crochet 
rest before the phrase begins, and the scale is now a rush of semi- 
quavers: surely not an improvement. And at “ the flower fades ” 
the progression is from the Bp to a more conventional G, thus 
avoiding the drop of the diminished fifth. 
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The Christ Church manuscript has more differences, both in the 
melody and bass. Three in particular deserve comment. At the 
end of the first half of the poem there is a lengthening of a note, not 
a shortening as is more usual, on “‘ so”. The melody of “ gourd 
consumes ”’ is changed: previously “‘ the gourd ”’ was a quaver and 
dotted crotchet on By, and “‘ consumes ”’ was given a quaver and a 
minim. But most interesting is the scale descent where the “sun 
sets’. This originally was no more than two simple crochets, one 
high D and one low D. If this manuscript may be identified as an 
Oxford one, may the version of ‘ Like to the damask rose’ represent 
the way in which Lawes sung it when, as a Court lutentist, he 
accompanied the Court to Oxford? Certainly the ornamentation 
in this manuscript amply bears out what Playford wrote in his 
preface to the 1667 ‘ Skill of Musick’, where, after speaking of the 
Italian style of embellishment in singing and of the superiority of 
the Italian language for setting to music, he says: 

yet of late our language is much refined, and so is our Musick to a 
more smooth and delightful way and manner of singing after this 
new method by Trills, Grups and Exclamations, and have been used 
to our English Ayres, above this 40 years and taught here in England, 
by our late Eminent Professors of Musick, Mr. Nicholas Laneare, 
Mr. Henry Lawes . 

For there are other songs in the manuscript which are far more 
ornate than copies which are known elsewhere. The B.M. copy of 
‘Have you seen but the white lillie flower’ (Add. MS. 29421) 1s 
simple in comparison: likewise the printed text of Campion’s ‘ Come 
you pretty false eyed wanton’, and two songs in the Bodley Music 
School MS. F 575, ‘ Eyes gaze no more’, and‘ If when I dye’. And 
although the only noteworthy ‘“‘ decoration”? of ‘ Like to the 
damask rose ° is the downward scale at “ sets ’’, yet one may wonder 
if Henry Lawes’s actual singing of his songs was far otherwise than 
the simple manner suggested by Milton’s sonnet. 

The date which may be assigned to the songs in this manuscript 
is a matter for conjecture. The back flyleaf bears the name and date 
* Mris Elizabeth Davenant 1624’. On the verso of f.18, after the 
last song, is an acrostic on the name Elizabeth Davenant, the first 
line of which begins “ Expresse thy much imperfect skill’: this 
first line appears on the verso of f.15, but has been smudged out. 
In the side of the left-hand margin of the first page is the note, 
“ Kath. Low May ye 6th 1663 began my exercis Tue May ye 5th”’. 

John Davenant, who was father of Sir William Davenant and who 
kept the Crown inn in the Cornmarket, was Mayor of Oxford in 
1621. One of his daughters, Elizabeth, was first married to Gabriel 
Bridges, sometime Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and in 1636 
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Rector of Letcombe Basset in Berks, a village about twenty miles 
outside Oxford. Later she married Richard Bristowe, Rector of 
Didcot. Gabriel Bridges took his B.D. in 1624, and became Rector 
of Ditteridge, Wilts, the next year. It would seem doubtful whether 
all the songs of the manuscript were written in 1624: Henry Lawes 
was not sworn in as an epistler of the Chapel Royal until January 
1st 1625-16, and one may well wonder how one of his songs could 
have been known at Oxford by then. Although Elizabeth Davenant’s 
father died in 1622, she may have lived with her brother-in-law, 
who took over John Davenant’s wine licence at the Crown until his 
death in 1636. 

Edward Lowe, who became organist of Christ Church about 
1630, is known to have frequented the Crown, and it would not 
have been impossible for him to know Elizabeth Davenant, and for 
the manuscript to pass into his hands. If Elizabeth Davenant did 
not marry until Gabriel Bridges became Rector of Letcombe Basset, 
she could have written her acrostic in her maiden name after the 
songs had been completed, giving as the latest date for the manu- 
script a year or so beyond 1636. Such a date would accord well with 
the style and fashion of the songs; e.g. with the transcription of a 
song by Campion, and of another by Edwards. It would also 
allow time for Lawes’s song to have become known; as seen above, it 
is probable that the date of ‘ Like to the damask rose’ is before 1634. 
Lawes was certainly in Oxford in 1636, when he was responsible for 
some music sung by the scholars of Christ Church before the King 
and Queen. 

It is possible for ‘“‘ Kath. Low” to have been the daughter of 
Edward Lowe. Wood records that Edward Lowe’s wife died in 
childbed on March 17th 1647, and that his daughter married a 
Cambridge man on February 7th 1682. When the Poll Tax was 
taken in 1667 a “ Mrs. Kath. Low”’ was living at the house of 
George Low in St. Aldate’s, and is described as “ his knisse’’. 
Edward Lowe seems to have been the grandson of Thomas Hyde of 
Salisbury, and George Low’s nephew, Sir John Low of Shaftesbury 
in Dorset, married the daughter of a “‘ Hyde brother to Dr. ( James) 
Hyde ’’. Katharine Low may have chosen to live with her relations 
when her father re-married. If this identification is correct, 
Katharine Low may have been only in her teens when she wrote in 
the manuscript, and the reference to “‘ my exercis”” may be to the 
use of this manuscript as material for singing lessons: one need not 
assume that she wrote any part of it, or that it need be dated anything 
like as late as 1663. 
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A NOTE ON MOZART’S BASSA SELIM 
By Emi_ty ANDERSON 


Or late years an intensive search for autograph letters of Beethoven, 
with a view to producing an up-to-date English edition, has occasion- 
ally led me into untrodden bypaths and brought to light some 
interesting documents whose existence had not been hitherto sus- 
pected. One of these, a short letter from Mozart to his father, is 
worth editing, since it clears up a slight obscurity surrounding the 
composer’s and his librettist’s collaboration on ‘ Die Entfithrung aus 
dem Serail ’. 

Before embarking on a brief discussion of this autograph I wish 
to express my gratitude to its present owner, Mr. S. L. Courtauld 
of Southern Rhodesia, who has not only sent me photographs of his 
two Beethoven letters and of this Mozart letter but has also provided 
me with a full description of the original documents and of their 
provenance. The particulars he has given me explain to a certain 
extent why, although the two Beethoven letters have been published, 
the Mozart letter, which to the best of my knowledge is inedited, has 
so far been overlooked. Mr. Sydney Courtauld, the father of their 
present owner, acquired the three autographs about seventy years 
ago. The Beethoven manuscripts were placed on view at a London 
exhibition in 1904; and A. C. Kalischer, then engaged in preparing 
his five-volume edition of Beethoven’s letters, obtained copies of 
them through J. S. Shedlock, who subsequently produced an English 
translation of this work. But the existence of the Mozart lette: was 
not brought to the notice of Professor Ludwig Schiedermair when he 
was collecting material for his edition of the Mozart family corre- 
spondence, published in 1914, nor to that of the present writer, whose 
English edition appeared in 1938. Dr. M. von Asow, the latest 
German editor of the correspondence (1942), also failed to discover 
it. Thus the letter, which is both amusing and informative, has 
remained hidden all these years. 

As the facsimile shows, the letter was not dated by its 
writer; but an approximate date “ before September 26th, ’81 ” has 
been affixed to it in a different handwriting closely resembling that 
of Georg Nikolaus von Nissen, Constanze Mozart’s second husband 
and the first important biographer of Mozart. Nissen, when carry- 
ing out his monumental task, had full access to all the family docu- 
ments that had escaped destruction. He included some letters either 
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in their entirety or in copious extracts, but rejected others which he 
considered to be not worth embodying. And this is evidently one 
of them. 

According to its present owner the letter was written in ink on 
one side and addressed on the other side of a small sheet of rather 
flimsy paper which was then folded and sealed. The text is as 
follows: 

Vor nach! 26 Sept 81 
Ich schicke ihnen einen kleinen Praegusto von der oper weil ich 
nichts neues und nothwendiges zu schreiben habe.—Die Personen 


sind. 
Ein acteur 
Bassa Selim H1:? Jautz hat nichts zu singen. 
Konstanze. Geliebte des Belmont. Mad! Cavalieri 
Blonde. Madchen der Konstanze. Mad!'¢ 'Teiber. 
Belmont. H1l: Adamberger 
Pedrillo. Bedienter des Belmont H1: Dauer. 


und Aufseher iiber die Garten des Bassa. 
Osmin. Aufseher iiber das Landhaus des Bassa_ HI: Fischer. 
Ein grober Kerl. Bassist. 


Bitte die Concert bald zu schicken. 
Address on the verso: 
A 
Monsieur 

Monsieur Leopold Mozart 
Maitre de la Chapelle 
de S. A. R. Archeveque de et 

a 

Salzbourg 
Translation: 
Before September 26th ’81 
I am sending you a little foretaste of the opera, as I have nothing 

new and urgent to write about—The characters are: 


An actor 

Bassa Selim Herr Jautz He has nothing to sing. 
Konstanze, beloved by Belmont. Mlle Cavalieri 
Blonde, maid to Konstanze. Mile Teiber. 
Belmont. - Herr Adamberger 
Pedrillo, servant to Belmont 

and steward of the Pasha’s gardens. Herr Dauer. 
Osmin, steward of the Pasha’s country house. Herr Fischer. 

A rude fellow. Bass. 


Please send the concertos soon. 
There is a certain similarity between the first sentence of this 
short letter and the opening lines of Mozart’s famous one to his 


1“ nach ”’ (after) has been struck out. 
* HI: is an abbreviation of “* hochloblich " (worshipful), a title granted by courtesy 


and corresponding more or less to the English “* Esquire ”’. 
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father of September 26th, 1781 (English edition, no. 426) where he 
says: ‘‘ Forgive me for having made you pay an extra heavy postage 
fee the other day. But I happened to have nothing important to 
tell you and thought that it would afford you pleasure if I gave you 
some idea of my opera.”” The letter can be connected, too, with an 
undated note* addressed to his father (ibid., no. 425°), first pub- 
lished by Ludwig Nohl (Mozarts Briefe; 2nd edition, Leipzig, 1877, 
pp. 305-306) who described it as a “separate postscript ’’ to the 
letter of September 26th. It was probably not a postscript at all 
but a note attached to portions of the text, and certainly of some of 
the music, of Act 1 of ‘ Die Entfiihrung ’*; for the other side of the 
sheet has a copy in Constanze Weber’s handwriting of the words of 
Konstanze’s aria, “‘ Ach, ich liebte, war so gliicklich ”’. 

Again, since June 27th Mozart had been pressing his father to 
send him copies of his concertos for two claviers (K. 365, composed 
in 1779, and K. 242, a concerto for three claviers, composed in 
1776, which Mozart himself had arranged for two), as he wanted to 
play them with his gifted pupil, Josephine Aurnhammer. These 
he eventually received early in October. 

But the chief interest of this new letter lies in Mozart’s allusion to 
the casting of an actor named Jautz for the spoken part of Bassa 
Selim. At the end of July, 1781, Gottlieb Stephanie had presented 
him with a libretto on a Turkish subject, ‘Belmonte und Kon- 
stanze’, which was based upon a text recently written by C. F. 
Bretzner. Mozart, in his delight at the prospect of again composing 
an opera which was going to be performed, had set to work imme- 
diately; and the singers had already been engaged. The list he sent 
to his father on August 1st (ibid., no. 418) included a singer, Walter 
by name, who presumably was to take the part of Bassa Selim, 
originally conceived as a part to be sung. So, if Nissen’s dating 
“* before September 26th, ’81 ” can be accepted, the initial plan to 
make Bassa Selim sing was soon rejected in favour of giving him a 
spoken part. Now when writing this opera, as on so many other 
occasions, Mozart derived inspiration from the musical capa- 
bilities of the performers for whom he was composing. Thus 
Fischer’s “‘ beautiful deep notes”, Mlle. Cavalieri’s ‘ flexible 
throat’ and Adamberger’s expressive voice promptly suggested 
the arias for Osmin, Konstanze and Belmonte. But what was to be 
done with the imperious yet noble figure of Bassa Selim, if no singer 


* Dr. M. von Asow has kindly informed me that the autograph of this note, which 
was offered for sale by M. Lengfeld of Cologne about twenty years ago, has since 
disappeared. 

‘This is borne out by Mozart’s references in his letter dated September 26th to 
specimens of the overture and of some arias in Act I which his father had already received. 
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could be found who was capable of interpreting his feelings in music ? 
That was the impasse in which Mozart and Stephanie very soon 
found themselves; and it would be of interest to know whether this 
was the consideration that turned the scale in favour of a spoken 
part. 

It is a curious fact that almost all the biographers of Mozart and 
commentators on his work have either observed a discreet silence or 
confessed their perplexity about the obvious incongruity produced 
by relegating Bassa Selim to what appears to be artistically an 
inferior position. On first hearing the scenes between him and 
Konstanze the listener is somewhat startled and inevitably wonders 
why such an opportunity for musical expression was thrown away. 
Dr. Bernhard Paumgartner alone, in his penetrating study of Mozart, 
has grappled with the problem and ingeniously suggested a solution 
which in all likelihood is the correct one.6 The passage, which I 
have translated into English, runs as follows: 

In a Singspiel (i.e. a play with music) which, after all, has close 
affinities with the spoken drama, the allotting of a purely spoken 
part to the important figure of Bassa Selim cannot be regarded as a 
mistake. Mozart originally conceived it as a part to be sung. But 
probably the singer Walter,* who had been suggested for the part, 
was unable to satisfy his requirements. Perhaps, too, Mozart, 
remembering the Soliman arias of his ‘ Zaide’ fought shy of the 
heroic pathos of such arias sung by a tyrant, a pathos which in this 
character could hardly have been avoided and would have dis. 
turbed the fine balance of the scenes . . . At the first performance 
in Vienna the part of Selim was taken, not by the second-rate singer 
Walter but perhaps by a good actor of the Burgtheater,’? who by 
his personality raised the figure to that noble plane to which by 
proclaiming the ethical tendency of the work it may rightfully 
aspire, 

At this point I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
QO. E. Deutsch of Vienna who has kindly sent me some useful 
information about the two candidates, singer and actor, for the 
part of Bassa Selim at its first performance. Neither the playbill 
nor the title-pages of the first editions of the libretto and the score 
have anything to say about this. The singer whom Mozart mentions 
in his letter of August 1st (ibid., no. 418) was probably Joseph Walter, 
a native of Bohemia, who was a member of the German opera com- 
pany in Vienna from 1779 to 1783 and acted occasionally at the 

5B. Paumgartner: Mozart. Berlin, 1927. pp. 277-278. 

* The author assumes that this singer was Ignaz Walter (1759-1822), a well-known 
composer and tenor from Bohemia, who had been trained in Vienna. This is extremely 
doubtful 

? In the second edition of his book (Zurich, 1949, pp. 290-291) the author, as well 


as making some minor verbal alterations in this passage, omits his reference to the Burg- 
theater. His original version is closer to the truth. 
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Burgtheater. The actor whom Mozart names in this new letter was 
Dominik Jautz (1737-1806) from Prague. He acted at the Theater 
am Karntnerthor from 1772 to 1776 and then joined the Burg- 
theater, where he continued to act until 1793. 

Finally I should like to add a few words about the seal, which is 
undoubtedly that of a signet ring.* I am indebted to Captain R. 
de la Lanne-Mirrlees (Rouge Dragon Pursuivant) of the College 
of Arms for the following information: “‘ The seal is beyond any 
doubt the arms of a member of the von Luck (alias Locke) family 
of Prussia. This is a distinguished old family of knightly rank in 
Silesia since at least 1608. It is possible that the capital ‘G’ stands 
for ‘ Graf’, but, as we do not possess a detailed pedigree of this 
family, it is impossible to identify the individual member of this 
family to which the seal belongs, beyond stating that it definitely 
represents the von Luck family.”’ 

In the summer of 1781 Mozart had begun his love affair with 
Constanze Weber, whom he married a year later. Her guardian, 
who seems to have played a rather shady part in Mozart’s relations 
with his future wife, was Johann von Thorwart (1737-1813), then 
in charge of the financial affairs of the Vienna National Theatre. 
A certain Wolfgang De Lucca, keeper of a coffee house, had been 
witness at Thorwart’s wedding in St. Stephan’s cathedral in 1760; 
and his wife, Elizabeth De Lucca, became godmother to Thorwart’s 
daughter born in 1764.° But my informant of the College of Arms 
states that the arms of the genuine De Lucca family bear no resem- 
blance to the arms of this seal. So, unless this De Lucca family of 
Vienna had for some reason italianized their von Luck connection, 
the assumption that Mozart acquired the ring through Constanze 
must be rejected. On the other hand, Professor Deutsch has un- 
earthed a certain Joseph Deluka (von Lucka), who at that time was 
Magistrats-Sekretar (Secretary to the Municipal Council); and he 
suggests Giuseppe S. Von Lucka as a possible solution. Perhaps some 
enthusiast, by following up this trail, will discover who was the 
original owner of the signet ring and how Mozart came to possess 
it or merely to use it. 


® The facsimile is from an enlarged photograph of the seal, the actual size of which 
is 15mm. by 13mm. 

* See E. K. Bliimml: * Aus Mozarts Freundes- und Familienkreis.’ Vienna, 1923. 
PP. 55-59. 
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VERDI’S ‘ALZIRA’ AT NAPLES 
By FRANCO SCHLITZER 


On June 20th 1845, Verdi left Milan for Naples, arriving on the 
26th. The Neapolitan correspondent of the ‘ Rivista di Roma’ 
described the warm ret eption given to the composer : 


When the news spread through the city . . . that on the same 
evening he would be present at the San Carlo theatre for the per- 
formance of ‘I due Foscari’, the public . . . gathered in crowds at 
the theatre to see the famous composer in person. The galleries 
and the vast hall of San Carlo, packed with spectators, presented a 
brilliant scene. The performers, inspired by Verdi’s presence, as if 
by a charge of electricity, surpassed themselves . . . All the singers 


were warmly applauded, but the enthusiastic audience wished to 

demonstrate its admiration for the composer of ‘I due Foscari’ 

Being called for repeatedly and vociferously, he appeared twice on 

the stage. 

Verdi’s pupil at Milan, Emanuele Muzio, when he heard of 
this, wrote to Antonio Barezzi: ‘‘ Mercadante, Pacini and Battista 
will gnaw their fingers in jealous rage.” He added: “‘ The jour- 
nalists are all hostile to him, as in other places.” Verdi, for his 
part, was intolerant of every form of publicity. He approached 
no one and solicited no introductions to people who might have been 
useful to him. He had faith only in himself and the new opera he 
had come to produce, and he trusted only to the reception of the 
theatre-going public. 

The English singer, Anna Bishop (Sir Henry Bishop’s second 
wife), whom Verdi had heard in ‘ I due Foscari’ but of whom he had 
not approved, wanted also to sing the part of the protagonist in the 
new opera, ‘ Alzira’. She hoped that Eugenia Tadolini, who was 
expecting a baby, would not be able to appear. According to Verdi 
himself, Mme. Bishop, to turn public opinion against him, bribed 
the Neapolitan press. Verdi was immovable and refused to give up 
Mme. Tadolini, an artist of renown, of whose services he had assured 
himself in the contract with the management of the San Carlo 
theatre. When she had recovered from her confinement the 
rehearsals began, and three days later Verdi sent the following 
hitherto unpublished letter’ to Antonio Tosi, the director of the 
* Rivista di Roma’ 


Dearest Tosi, 
Count Arrivabene brought me the box and the press-cuttings. 
I owe you a thousand thanks for the way you treat me in your paper. 


Naples, July 15th 1845. 


'Autograph in the possession of Dr. V. Lapiccerella, Florence. 
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I donot believe I shall have to put up with cabals and intrigues, at 
least I hope not: the public is very favourably inclined. But I 
believe that the newspapers will say every possible bad thing about 
it, all the more as Mme. Bishop has now increased her monthly pay- 
ments to those gentlemen because I do not want her in my opera, 
I shall send you news of the reception on the first night, and you can 
be assured that it will be the truth. 

If I am able to get away from here quickly I am certainly 
coming to Rome to re-embrace my friends and you yourself, to whom 
I am much obliged. 

Your 
G. VERDI. 


After the first performance on August 12th Verdi wrote to 
Giuseppina Appiani?: 

Thank Heaven, this, too, is over: ‘ Alzira’ is staged. These 
Neapolitans are ferocious, but they applauded. Mme. Bishop had 
prepared for me a party which would have liked to force the down- 
fall of this poor creature. But, in spite of that, the opera will stay 
in the repertory and, what is more important, go on tour like its 
sister-operas. 

Contemporary reports of the reception of ‘ Alzira’ vary con- 
siderably; it is clear that there were dissentient voices. In the course 
of a long article in the Neapolitan paper ‘Omnibus’ Vincenzo 
Torelli described how the indifferent sinfonia was exaggeratedly 
applauded by Verdi’s supporters, and thus from the beginning 
hostility was aroused in other sections of the audience. Only the 
cabalettas of the principal arias, magnificently sung by Tadolini, 
Fraschini and Coletti, seem to have aroused enthusiasm. The rest 
was coolly received. There was laboured applause, and forced calls 
for the singers and composer. “We hear that some learned person 
had told Verdi to avoid choruses, elaborate scoring and concerted 
numbers, because they are not liked at Naples. Poor Verdi! How 
deceived he was!” Four other performances of the opera were 
given, during which hisses and other signs of disapproval increased 
in frequency and intensity, and Torelli expressed the hope that the 
“bitter lesson” given to the composer by the Neapolitans would 
have some effect. He suggested that Verdi was writing too much 
and too quickly: “ No human talent is capable of producing two 
or three grand operas a year.” 

Verdi left Naples before the last performance of ‘ Alzira’ on 
August 21st, at which Mme. Tadolini’s cavatina was applauded and 
almost nothing else. At this time the following curious doggerel 
verses were making the rounds of the Neapolitan cafés: 


*A. M. Cornelio, ‘ Per la Storia’, Pistoia, 1904. 
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Tu in prima scrivesti il Nabucco 

E gli astanti rimaser di stucco, 

I Lombardi scrivesti in appresso 

Si resto press’a poco lo stesso; 

Tu per terzo scrivesti gli Ernant 

E cess quello batter di mani, 

I due Foscart in Roma scrivesti, 

li ricordi che fiasco facesti ? 

A Milano Giovanna fu data, 

E ben due volte fu spenta e bruciata; 
A San Carlo scrivesti |’ Alzira 

E il Sebeto, sbuffando dall’ira, 
Cosi disse: Chi é mai lo sfrontato 
Che a San Carlo l’Alzira ha portato? 
Forse é ignota all’ardito mortale 
Che a San Carlo si fa La Vestale, 
Che a San Carlo vi scrive Pacini, 
Che rapi coi suoi canti Bellini ? 
Che credea con barba e mustacci 
Ritirarsi cosi dagli impacci ? 

A San Carlo si vuol melodia, 
Regolata con grande armonia. 

Ci vuol canto che sia declamato, 
Non cantaccio da perdervi il fiato 
E costringer fin anche a stonare, 
Ma Fraschini che mai poté fare? 
Qui si tacque il Sebato, ed accenna 
Che si rechi all’istante una penna. 
A punir l’enorme delitto 

Ipso facto emano quest’editto: 

‘* Quel colore cotanto gradito 

Da’ nostr’occhi sia tosto bandito, 
Trovi il verde se alcuno lo brama 
Sotto il gel del Vascello di Gama.’”* 


Of the three composers of the Neapolitan school who, according 
to Muzio, would “* gnaw their fingers in jealous rage ”’ over Verdi’s 
success, Pacini is referred to by name in these verses and Mercadante 
was the author of the two operas mentioned, ‘ La Vestale’ and 
‘Il Vascello di Gama’. The latter had been written for Mme. 
Bishop. 

Verdi himself soon realized that his ‘ Alzira’ was a poor thing, 
not destined to “ go on tour like its sister-operas”’. When it was 
suggested that he should revise the score he replied that the trouble 
went too deep to be cured by revision. Many years later, when the 
Countess Negroni reminded him of this early work, he told her 
frankly: ‘‘ That one is really hideous.”’ 


8A manuscript copy of these verses is preserved in the Biblioteca di Storia moderna 
¢ contemporanea, Rome 








THE MUSIC OF PHYLLIS TATE 


By Mosco CARNER 


Puytus Tate belongs to the generation of English composers born 
in the second decade of this century and now come into maturity. 
For most members of this generation, whose leading figure 1s 
Benjamin Britten, as, indeed, for some of the older men (Walton, 
Berkeley, Tippett, Rawsthorne), the spiritual and, more narrowly, 
the aesthetic premises of their art are no longer exclusively those 
from which the modern renascence of English music derived its 
initial and so fruitful inspiration. Possessed of the advantage of 
being anchored in a national tradition, whose finest embodiment is 
Vaughan Williams’s life-work, these later composers were justified 

if this tradition was to be kept alive and bear further fruit—in 
emancipating themselves to a varying extent from such fertilizing 
native sources as folksong and Tudor music. It was not a question 
of turning their backs on these sources but of looking beyond them 
and seeking additional incentives in problems thrown up by musical 
developments in Europe. An integration began to take place 
it is still in progress—of an essentially English outlook with con- 
tinental ideas, the results of which must be recognized as gratifying. 
By its very nature this process involved a measure of eclecticism, 
yet it is an eclecticism free of the taint commonly attached to the 
word. For with the more outstanding of our younger musicians 
this selective tendency is not of the unquestioning kind, no passive 
acceptance of foreign creeds, but a persistent and lively urge to 
profit from continental styles and technical procedures and bend 
them to the needs of an expressive will which bears with most the 
stamp of a pronounced individuality. 

These preliminary observations are necessary in a critical 
assessment of Phyllis Tate’s music. For she, too, is an eclectic of 
individuality. Selecting elements from several sources, English 
and continental (chiefly French and Stravinskyan), she has, in a 
gradual process of amalgamation, succeeded in fusing them into a 
style of distinctive personal features, the originality of which pro- 
claims itself in an unmistakable individual twist given to established 
forms and current technics. If wider recognition of her achieve- 
ment has been slow in coming, this seems largely due to two factors. 
She is not a prolific composer—owing to force of circumstances 
rather, it would seem, than by choice and inclination. And, so far, 
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her bent has been toward the smaller and more intimate forms of 
song and chamber music. Yet within her restricted scope she has 
produced a short series of works which bear witness to a creative 
mind at once enquiring, adventurous and remarkably subtle. 

Surveying her output one notices as the first striking feature 
that in her extensive compositions she has avoided resorting to the 
same medium twice. And where she has done so, as in the sole 
instance of her two concertos for violoncello (1932) and saxophone 

1945), the later work shows an uncommon modification of the 
normal concerto form, in that sonata and suite are combined into a 
kind of divertimento; to say nothing of the unusual choice of the solo 
instrument, which is treated in such a manner as to lend this some- 
what tainted member of the orchestral family a musical and 
technical interest capable of holding our attention in the concert hall. 
This concerto opens a succession of works as different in character 
from one another as is the medium chosen. Each composition is 
seen as a self-imposed challenge to solve a particular problem. Thus 
the ‘ Nocturne for Four Voices’ (1946) is a chamber cantata in 
which the composer explores the possibilities of solo and concerted 
voices in combination with a small number of instruments the choice 
of which is noteworthy: string quartet, bass clarinet and celesta. 
In ‘Songs of Sundry Nature’ (1947), six settings of Elizabethan 
poems, a solo voice (baritone) is set against five instruments (flute, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn and harp) which are employed both decora- 
tively and for the purpose of heightening the variegated moods of 
the poems. 

The next work is the ‘ Sonata for Clarinet and Cello’ (1947), an 
exquisite study in two-part writing and instrumental timbre. Here 
the challenge lay in avoiding monotony of texture and colour, a 
peril latent in the combination of two single-line instruments of 


related character. This problem is solved by a finely calculated 
lay-out and the use of contrasting registers and melodic designs 
see Ex. I). The ‘ Quartet in F’ (1952) develops further the more 


abstract, classical tendency, first noticeable in the Sonata, and mood 
and texture suggest Haydn’s influence. From this, however, must 
be excepted the second movement, called Cantilena, in which the 
composer’s strong lyrical vein asserts itself with a sombre, introspec- 
tive poetry that pervades also the whole of the ‘ Nocturne’ and the 
saraband of the Sonata. Miss Tate’s most recent work is the 
‘Choral Scene from The Bacchae’ (1953), a setting for double 
choir of a scene from Euripides’s play. While adhering to the 
English choral tradition, it reveals an individual touch in the hand- 
ling of massed voices, in that of the two choirs employed the second 
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is all but wordless, with the result that to the counterpoint of lines 
and rhythms is added that of colour.* From this catalogue it will 
be seen that Miss Tate’s adventurous spirit has taken her in two 
main directions: the exploration of a variety of media and the quest 
after novel sonorities achieved through the use of unfamiliar instru- 
mental and vocal combination as well as through an imaginative 
application of familiar devices. 

She has not always avoided the pitfalls attendant on such pur- 
suits. Here and there the impression is made of the voulu and even 
the freakish. In one or two of the ‘ Songs of Sundry Nature’ one 
questions the wisdom of weaving round a single voice an elaborate 
quasi-contrapuntal web. And there is a marked inclination to cling 
to certain patterns and sound-devices which, while novel and 
arresting themselves, are weakened in their effect if adhered to for 
too long a stretch. Yet against such idiosyncratic touches stands the 
fact that the composer’s quest after novel sound-textures is intrinsic 
to her musical thought. In such pieces as ‘ Death’ and ‘ Epitaph’ 
of the ‘Songs of Sundry Nature’, the Nocturne and the Sonata, 
the very character of the music would be impaired and the dis- 
tinctive emotional atmosphere disturbed if the means employed 
were to be altered. How apt, for example, is the choice of celesta 
and bass clarinet in the Nocturne, to suggest the ghostly chill and 
frisson that run through Sidney Keyes’s nightmarish poem! In 
‘The Bacchae ’, again, nothing serves better to evoke the strange, 
pantheistic feeling of Euripides’s wonderful scene than the “ nature 
sound ” of the wordless choir. In short, the uncommon devices 
employed find full justification in their perfect congruity with the 
aims achieved. 

Such congruity of means and ends argues an acute awareness of 
the purely musical properties of the sound-material. A_neo- 
classicist at heart, Miss Tate has shown throughout her mature work 
a noticeable concern to balance her urge for self-expression and 
emotional art with the objective claim of meticulous craftsmanship. 
She aims at a texture sparse and economic and at melodic lines as 
sharp-edged as those of an engraving. Her piano songs, for example, 
approximate to the French mélodte in that a delicately flexible and 
word-conscious vocal line is set against the background of a most 
transparent yet pointed accompaniment (see Ex. II). She possesses 
a subtle ear for the values of intervals, both absolute and relative, 
which partly accounts for her knack of writing shapely and well- 
poised melodies. In some works a certain interval becomes the main 


* There is also a simplified version of the work in which an organ takes over the part 
of the wordless chorus. 
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brick of the melodic structure: the sixth in the Nocturne and the 
Sonata and the third in ‘The Bacchae’. And where emotional 
expression is pronounced the descending second in the form of an 
appoggiatura or “ sigh”’ very nearly assumes the role of a leading 
motive, as in the Nocturne in which this interval is used to most 
poignant effect in the great final climax of the four unaccompanied 
voices (see Ex. III). In this context it is interesting to observe that 
with advancing maturity chromaticism prevails over an originally 
more diatonic writing—a reflection perhaps of the growing inward- 
ness of her style. Chromaticism is especially pronounced in the 
main themes of her later works which, like the dodecaphonic note- 
series, contain all the twelve chromatic notes, e.g. the first movements 
of Sonata and Quartet, and the opening of the choral work. 

In this general picture one more feature deserves special mention. 
In her settings of texts Miss Tate manifests, like most modern 
English composers, a subtle ear for verbal inflexions and the prosody ; 
yet where she differs from her fellow-musicians is in the fact that 
frequently she conceives her vocal lines in quasi-instrumental terms. 
No doubt for the singer her arpeggios in thirds and wide leaps in 
sevenths, octaves and ninths create a problem both of accurate 
pitch and equable line, yet the gain in expressive quality is patent. 
How consistent this feature remains in her vocal style is seen from a 
comparison of a very early song, ‘I sing of a Maiden’ (1932), 
with certain solo passages of her recent choral work (see Ex. IV). 
The fact that a study of Miss Tate’s style reveals a number of dis- 
tinctive and recurrent traits may in itself be taken as evidence of an 
individual and integrated musical personality. Yet where the trans- 
cending significance of her music would seem to lie is in the recogni- 
tion that the world of her imagination, no less than the manner in 
which it is translated into concrete artistic terms, is so peculiarly her 
own. This is felt with especial force in those works which, per- 
meated by a grave, melancholy feeling, appear to spring from a 
deep-seated pessimism. Its symbol, so far as it can be recognized in 
her vocal settings, is the image of death, e.g. ‘ The Falcon’, the two 
threnodies of the ‘Songs of Sundry Nature’ and the Nocturne. 
And one may not be far wrong in assuming that the Nocturne 
furnishes the key to the emotional contents of such of her instru- 
mental movements as the elegiac saraband of the Sonata and the 
impassioned Cantilena of the Quartet. It is here that the composer 
has things to say which are not only of vital concern to her heart 
and mind but strike the listener as significant utterances, utterances 
that prove her a poet and a craftsman of vision. Of the three women 
composers who in recent years have come to the fore on the 
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contemporary English scene, Miss Tate is perhaps the most 
feminine yet certainly the most interesting figure. 

This is an enlarged and revised version of an article published in 

‘The Listener’, November 5th 1953. The music examples are 
quoted by permission of the Oxford University Press. 


Ex.i 


Clarinet 





Pe 


Cello 


Ex.2 
“The Cock” 


he doth me rys-yn er-ly my 


morn-ing pray’rs to say 
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MARION MARGARET SCOTT: 1877-1953 
By HEersBert HoweEL ts 


Marion Scorr went her ways with uncommon grace and quiet for 
a long count of years, but is now gone, lacking the extra time needed 
for the completing of her major work in musical scholarship. In 
that final want of time there was a touch of irony. For she had 
seemed to be of the rare company of those one would call ageless. 
At her death a friend of long standing expressed surprise that she 
was well past three score years and ten. 

I knew her for forty years. In that long time it did not occur to 
me that, like the rest of us, she had birthdays and was herself passing 
the common milestones. In 1912, when I met her for the first time 
in her parents’ delectable home, she seemed already the tranquil, 
cool-minded, quiet-voiced person I was to be so much indebted to 
over the many years’ friendship. ‘To the end I thought of her as she 
appeared—indeed, as she was—in 1912. ‘Touching her, the term 
“‘ ageless ” is not inappropriate. But it is incomplete. For it might 
give an impression of a too-settled poise, of security, contentment, 
peace, conservation—all too patterned to be the attributes of a 
vital personage. No one knowing Marion Scott could have found 
in her any sign of a comfortable formula of life, or a set approach to 
complexities of modern conditions, or anything negative; least of all 
any narrowing of the spheres of interest. There was poise, but it 
was untouched by neutrality of opinion or feeling. Her security 
owed less to her sheltered and genteel upbringing than to a self- 
reliance strong in her from the first. Peace in her was the product 
of a watchful but freely-imposed discipline, and was enriched by a 
quick readiness to fight (but, again, under discipline) for any cause 
or person needing and deserving a militant support. Conservative she 
certainly was, but in no patterned, political, partial way: and she 
could be stubborn in defence of a line of conduct, a practical scheme, 
a policy, whenever these seemed good in her sight or satisfied an 
acute intelligence. She was never withdrawn in her nature: nor 
could have been. A powerfully-active principle of friendship made 
it impossible. As for the scope of her interests, this grew and was 
extended with the passage of time. 

She was never robust. A frail appearance threw into brilliant 
relief an unflagging vitality. Sheer grit and will-power compensated 
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for the lack of physical strength. In no one else have I known 
fragility so neutralized by steel-like courage. So it came about 
that so-called “ strong ’’ men accepted her as their equal. The most 
masterful and domineering musician I ever knew once confessed 
that the only woman he feared was Marion Scott. It was his way 
of admiration and tribute. 

Others must appraise her sound, patient scholarship. In 
perspective, and in the general estimate of her accomplishments, 
it may be that her Haydn studies will be given first place. Already 
her reputation as an authority in that field is widely respected. 

But for those of us nearest and longest in her own and her 
family’s friendship there is a more moving source of admiration and 
respect. To all such it was obvious that her work for Ivor Gurney 
for his songs, his poetry, the general recognition of his genius, and 
for the care of him in his ultimate utter need—was the paramount 
responsibility she laid upon herself. To those few who really knew 
the strange, erratic, lovable, brilliant, exasperating, unteachable 
but wholly compelling youth who in 1911 came from Gloucester to 
South Kensington in search of Stanford and salvation it was clear 
that from her earliest contact with him Marion Scott had power, 
beyond all his other friends and mentors, to offer him judicious but 
vital encouragement, and even to give direction and purpose to his 
rich but tumultuous ideas and enthusiasms. It may be true (as I 
hold it to be ) that no teacher, no friend, no extreme of happiness, 
nor even ultimate tragic suffering could ever claim the victory over 
the essential Gurney. Unawares, he scattered his enchantments and 
frustrations in all directions. Even Marion Scott took her share of 
the defeats. But she turned them aside. Her estimate of Gurney’s 
work was fixed, unshakable. In a serious and noble sense Gurney 
was a challenge, as all rare spirits must be, to the understanding and 
sympathy of nearest friends. 

For the meeting of such a challenge Marion Scott was uniquely 
qualified. Gurney’s case was the most touching proof of it: but not 
the only one—as others could tell, and will do. And their witness 
will further enrich the memory of one who made herself heard with- 
out raising her voice, and accomplished so much with little sign of 


struggle, and with infinite grace. 








ALBERT COATES: 1882-1953 


By AYLMER BUEss1 


To a great number of our younger musicians and music-lovers the 
name of Albert Coates does not mean as much as his talents and 
personality deserved, and one can only feel sad that such a forceful 
and gifted musician and conductor can so easily disappear from 
public notice. To be borne in mind, however, is that the years 
since his last public appearance here have been fast-moving and 
fraught with harrowing significance. So many changes have 
occurred that the younger generation may have justification for 
having lost sight of many previous things and events, outstanding 
as they may have been at the time. 

I first came into Coates’s life in 1902 when as a boy I went to 
Leipzig to study; we were fellow-students at the Conservatorium. 
I had known him by sight for some time before we met. Indeed his 
appearance caught one’s attention: tall, dark, and easy of manner— 
what the girls (bless them!) call “a handsome young man”. I 
think our first meeting was in the Opera House at Leipzig. I wanted 
very much to know him, so, taking my courage in both hands, I said, 
“Good evening’. He stopped and faced me, then spluttered and 
said, “ Er! do I know you?. . . Er! do you know me? Er! I mean 
. . » How do you do?”’, and passed on. At all events, the ice was 
broken, and I could consider I had the privilege of greeting him 
whenever we met. In due course we were fellow-students in Nikisch’s 
conducting class of which he was then one of the shining lights. On 
one occasion the ‘ Egmont’ overture had been sorely maltreated 
by several aspirants to conducting fame—each one worse than the 
last—when Nikisch told Albert to do it. At the end Nikisch turned 
to us all sitting below in the hall and said, ‘‘ Could not do it better 
myself!” Loud cheers from everybody, of course. 

After some time I found myself in an intimate circle of his 
cronies (one could almost have called them disciples)—men of all 
nationalities and all ages, I being one of the very junior ones. We 
met at his rooms where he had two pianos (what luxury!); many 
languages were spoken, but music was common to all. Somehow or 
other Albert used to get hold of orchestral scores (or four-handed 
arrangements of them) of the more advanced compositions of the 
day including those of Richard Strauss. Beethoven’s symphonies 
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played a big part at these music-makings. An episode that sticks 
in my mind is when two (or more?) stalwarts were pounding out 
the ‘ Heldenleben’, and there were shrieks of delight when they 
came to the ‘divine dissonance’ which occurs after the Battle 
Scene, in the four bars leading to the return of the principal tune 

a truly stupendous moment when the two progressions of notes, the 
one rising, the other descending, like two mighty armies meet in 
passing, crashing simultaneous G’s and Ab’s at us. Somebody 
shouted, “ It is wrong!’ whereupon howls of derision from others: 
‘* No! it isn’t—it’s quite right!’ Our ears are now accustomed to 
trifling discords of that sort—mere harmonic juxtapositions. Yet 
that passage has never lost its effect on me, nor shall I ever cease to 
be thrilled by it. 

I seem to remember that at these meetings Coates, though quite 
a young man still, was yet tacitly accepted as the leader and all 
seemed to defer to him quite naturally, including those who were 
older than he. Albert was most helpful to me. From him I had 
conducting lessons; seated at the piano he would play to my beat, 
criticizing my movements and procedure—a process I have en- 
deavoured to carry out since then with my own pupils. He was 
a fine pianist, and | remember the ovation accorded to his playing 
of the Tchaikovsky B» (“‘ Peter”? we used to call it) at one of the 
Conservatorium examination concerts. He also played the cello and 
was. I think, in the Gewandhaus Orchestra for a time. This would 
have been before I was admitted as a violinist into that august 
body, whose conductor was Nikisch. A privilege enjoyed by Coates 
while still a student, one never possessed, I think, by anyone (cer- 
tainly not an English student) before him, was that of belonging to 
the conducting staff of the Leipzig Opera House. Probably he was 
accepted as a volunteer, but, even so, it was a great distinction. I 
heard more than one of his performances, including * Cavalleria ’ 
and d’Albert’s ‘ Flauto Solo’ (a delightful work). 

With the end of our Leipzig studies our ways parted, and we did 
not come together again till after the First War, in London—19109, 
at Covent Garden. He, immediately on leaving Leipzig, had started 
on his meteoric career. I remember how talked about was the news 
of his appointment as first conductor at Elberfeld in 1904. The 
name of the town did not count for much outside Germany perhaps, 
but in Germany itself Elberfeld Stadttheater had an excellent 
reputation, and the appointment to it of a young foreigner as first 
conductor was something quite unusual. In 1906 we heard of him 
as one of the conductors at Dresden, and then stories began to 
circulate about friction between him and the high and mighty 
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Generalmusikdirektor, Ernst von Schuch. Possibly the younger 
man had not paid sufficient reverence to the hitherto unchallenged 
position occupied by Schuch—the “ first man in Dresden after the 
king—and not always after him”’. He had become accustomed to 
supreme power, and everything had to be just as he wanted it. 

In 1908 we heard of Coates as conductor at Mannheim, another 
fine royal opera house. Then in r1gro the offer to take control of 
things operatic in Russia appears to have been made. His fame 
spread. In one particular season before the First War he was 
associated on a more or less equal footing, at Covent Garden, with 
Arthur Nikisch himself. 

On his return to England from Russia in 1919, he won a great 
position as a concert conductor. His programmes were interesting, 
and through him the public got to understand a little of the later 
works of Scriabin, including ‘ Prometheus’, which had already 
had its first performance here in 1913 under Sir Henry Wood. On 
the occasion of Albert’s performance he roped in some of his 
younger colleagues (including myself) to play certain bits and 
pieces in the percussion department. This was in 1921. 

In 1919 Covent Garden had opened its doors again; Coates was 
engaged as one of the conductors, and I was frequently his pianist 
at stage rehearsals. This first season at Covent Garden after the war 
was a peculiar affair in many ways, and deserves an article to itself. 

Coates’s first opera that season was ‘ Faust ’ with Melba. I have 
never rid myself of the feeling that Melba was a little frightened of 
him. I cannot otherwise explain how she retained control over her 
easily roused temper. When the outburst did come, it was 
then not directed against Albert—I got it, being only the pianist. 
One must not forget to add that Albert was an extremely good- 
looking man. I must say that Albert did not make me feel that 
he was in sympathy with ‘ Faust ’ or even knew it well. It just was 
not his style—a style that did not suit French opera. A bitter 
memory I have of one particular rehearsal. Dame Nellie was being 
whisked along in a most uncomfortable manner and tempo when 
suddenly she stopped and, in the nasty rasping tone her speaking 
voice so frequently had, said, “That man is rushing me! I won’t 
have it! He ought to accompany me properly!” This was a cruel 
blow. I was looked upon as a good stage pianist, with a proper 
training, and one’s first duty is to follow the conductor, not the 
soloists. I have always much regretted that I have no pleasant 
personal recollections of Melba. Never did I receive a kind look or 
word. And this, although she loved to have it said that she went out 
of her way to encourage her Australian compatriots. 
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In due course Coates also did ‘ Louise’ and ‘ Prince Igor’. 
His Louise was that delightful artist Edvina, who was as lovely to 
look at as to listen to. In this production the ‘ Danseuse’’ was 
our own Ninette de Valois. Coates, with his authoritative com- 
Prince Igor’ 


‘ 


mand of the stage, was completely in his element in 
and much of the production of it was his work. We all enjoyed 
those rehearsals for ‘ Igor’. To many of us it was something entirely 
new. 

From this time, until his final departure from England, I saw 
much of Albert. He was frequently active with the British National 
Opera Company, and I used to say that when he appeared he 
generally “ brought in a draught with him”. Very quaint sometimes 
was his manner of speech, which could be described as more poly- 
glot than academic, a result of his international upbringing and 
career. Not that he lacked a proper command of English, but 
occasionally German or Russian would slip in, and he would use 
certain words or phrases in an unusual manner. Mostly this was 
unintentional and quite spontaneous, but I dare to think that some- 
times he liked to have his little joke. 

In short, Coates was a great character as well as a fine conductor, 
and it is a pity that now, when opera seems to have taken a spurt 
forward and has more than one established habitat, he is not here 
to take a leading part in it. Coates, ashe once was, would have made 
an excellent musical head at Covent Garden, one possessing all the 
necessary knowledge, tact, personality and conducting skill. But 
during the last year or so of his presence in this country I could not 
resist the feeling that much of his old fire and finesse had left him 
and even some of his old command of the orchestra. It was as though 
he did not much mind how the orchestra played. Had he grown 
tired of it all? If this was so it would explain how he could so 
completely tear himself away from the centre of the musical activity 
in which he had spent his life and settle far away, cut off from his 
erstwhile artistic circle. With his death we have lost one of the 


great links with the past. 
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By STANLEY RIGBY 


At my Kentish boarding school in 1876 I was posted to the piano 
teacher’s small squad of victims, learning with a sinking heart that 
my practice hour would be 6 a.m., on the ancient Broadwood in the 
parlour—its yellow keys, at that hour, like chunks of ice. In such 
conditions the Blue Bells of Scotland would never bloom for me, 
and as soon as I could I deserted the piano stool and, still a boy, 
bought my first cello—for twenty-five shillings, the savings of a 
considerable period. 

I used to be taken to organ recitals in the Manchester Town 
Hall. It was at the time when Ford Maddox Brown was painting 
his frescoes, in the great hall, apparently undisturbed by Dr. 
Pyne’s Bach fugues. Manchester had two concert halls of excep- 
tional acoustic merit--the Free Trade Hall where, from the late 
fifties, Hallé had been established, and the Gentlemen’s Concert 
Hall, used for chamber music and recitals. The earliest soloists I 
remember at the Hallé concerts were Hallé himself and Madame 
Neruda and Joachim, who sometimes appeared together in Bach. 
They were, | suppose, the last to treat the last movement of Mendel- 
ssohn’s violin concerto as music. For long enough it has only 
served to remind us of Newmarket, or the dogs. I don’t know who 
holds the record to-day, but whoever it is, “‘ Panting Time toils after 
him in vain’”’. 

Mendelssohn pervaded the musical scene when I was young. 
“* Fair-weather Felix”, Arthur Johnstone used to call him. <A 
universal provider, his Songs without Words lay on_ every 
young lady’s piano, and his songs with ’em were heard at every 
concert. His chamber music gave us full employment, and the 
many choral societies lived in and for his oratorios. 

Those were the days of the three-stringed bass, with its meat-saw 
bow and a pitch a semitone higher than normal—the despair of 
visiting artists and a source of discomfort to us all when it came to 
the last movement of the Choral Symphony. 

A pleasant memory is of Grieg—a jerky little man on wires, 
playing his own concerto. At one period, his popularity in this 
country almost rivalled Mendelssohn’s. 

Piatti was a regular visitor. A young cellist once asked me what 
Piatti played with the orchestra. I remember that in the second 
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half he would play a Locatelli or Sammartini sonata with Halle, 
but what he played in the first I couldn’t for my life recall. There 
was not much for him. The Haydn had not been unearthed, 
Dvorak had not written his concerto, and Tchaikovsky’s variations 
had not reached the West. No one since has played like Piatti. It 
was beautiful playing but, like Hallé’s piano playing, cold. He 
used vibrato very sparingly. He disdained the use of a peg, and all 
his long life he nursed his cello between his knees. <A friend once 
asked Hallé why he never published any of his compositions. With 
a twinkle, Hallé replied, “‘ Dere are enoff bad gompozers! ”’ 

One of Brodsky’s first duties, when he came to the Manchester 
Royal College of Music as violin professor, was to conduct a Mass at 
the Holy Name at Hallé’s funeral—a performance so execrable 
that it surprised us that Hallé did not sit up and protest. 

The Hallé concerts were carried on under Cowen and others, 
and then the great Richter descended on us. This was honour 
indeed and for a while everyone was delighted. But murmurs, 
mostly from the younger end, began to find expression. To his 
credit, he welcomed Elgar; but his view of the moderns generally 
came out in his remark at a rehearsal: ‘“* Now gentlemen, we must 
be careful to play the right wrong notes!’’ No doubt a great 
conductor, he was stodgy to a degree. 

Hallé opened his College of Music in 1893 and, before a cello 
pupil put in an appearance, I had a regular quartet with some of 
Willy Hess’s first students. We were asked to play some illustrations 
for a lecture Dr. Bridge of Westminster—a delightful lecturer—was 
to give to a local society. He claimed to be descended, musically, 
from Mozart. Mozart taught Attwood, Attwood taught Goss, and 
Goss taught Bridge. The quartet was always an obsession with me. 
The first great one I heard must have been the Joachim, and then 
there was the old Bohemian, whose central figure was its viola Nedbal. 
When they gave the Smetana, which they did magnificently, he 
used to turn round to the audience and play the big viola solostraight at 
us. All that was lacking, you felt, was a spotlight from the wings. He 
was a big man, a sort of Falstaff, with, one would think, much the 
same nature. His vagaries went to the length of running away with 
the first fiddler’s wife. Probably all travelling quartets have their 
difficulties, if not this particular one. 1 remember Waldo Warner 
of the old London Quartet telling me of a South American tour 
during which, owing to a crowded schedule, long journeys and 
infernal heat, they were reduced to suc h a state of nerves that the 
dearest wish of their hearts was to cut one another’s throats. There 
is only one thing more difficult to do than to get a quartet together, 
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and that is to keep it in being. Since my early days I have con- 
fronted these problems. Viola would announce that it would be 
his last practice as his firm was sending him out to Bombay or Singa- 
pore. Banks were no respecters of quartets and would inconsider- 
ately post a leader to some branch a hundred miles away. Local 
transport, fifty years ago, was difficult; we could not meet in our 
widely separated homes, so, after the day’s work, we played in 
music shops, or our own offices or warehouses. We got hold of the 
Debussy quartet in its very early days. It made an instant appeal. 
How well I remember our struggles with it—in our viola’s tobacco 
warehouse. To this day I never hear it but there comes back to me 
the redolence of Havana cigars and freshly opened kegs of virginia. 

Lionel Tertis’s viola book, ‘Cinderella No More,’ is of greatinterest, 
but I would maintain that there were viola devotees before his time, 
notwithstanding the instrument’s poverty-stricken repertory. Hallé’s 
principal, Simon Spelmann, was the finest player I have ever heard, 
with a golden tone which has never been surpassed. Hallé did for 
Berlioz, whom he had known in Paris, what Beecham has done for 
Delius, and Spelmann was often called on for * Harold in Italy’. 
This and Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante were nearly all we heard 
of him, though he was a member of the Hess Quartet—not a very 
satisfactory ensemble, for Hess had such a brilliant, biting tone 
that he could never get colleagues to match. 

Mr. Tertis has done historic work for the viola, not least in 
stimulating the composers. With Hindemith, Walton, Rubbra and 
many others the viola has come belatedly into its kingdom. The 
violoncello, too, has won new fields. Although it came to mean 
much to me afterwards, the first performance of Elgar’s concerto 
passed me by completely, so concerned was I for the soloist, Felix 
Salmond. I have never seen anyone on a platform so distressed. 
It was an Albert Coates concert, with Elgar butting in with his new 
concerto. Coates had monopolized the morning rehearsal, save for 
one half-hour; and, pleasant though it was to see Suggia about 
anywhere, I do not suppose it helped Salmond to have her gazing 
at his sufferings from just under his nose. An inauspicious first 
hearing! 

We had a long line of distinguished critics serving us in the 
‘ Manchester Guardian ’—Dr. Fremantle, Arthur Johnstone, Ernest 
Newman, “Sammy” Langford and Neville Cardus. I have 
many pleasant memories of their pronouncements. When asked 
whether we had enjoyed a concert, we admitted we should prefer 
not to express an opinion until we had seen to-morrow’s paper. 

The amateur’s efforts can rarely be much to boast of, but if he 
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will work and avoid the itch to climb on to platforms he may get 
far enough to achieve the Cg minor and the big Bp—a goal to satisfy 
any fiddler. His colleagues have a right to his best. With this desire 
I used to take refresher courses. My last one was with that fine 
cellist Slaney of the Bournemouth Orchestra. The piéce de 
résistance Was a volume of Bach’s unaccompanied sonatas, edited by 
that bane of the budding cellist’s existence, old Griitzmacher. I 
had played them for half a lifetime from an almost unedited version. 
Wearying a little, I suggested to Slaney we should call it a day, and 
end the session by his joining us in Brahms’s sextets—which he did. 
This was the last of the scores of times I have revelled in them. 

Active music-making is a thing of the past for me, and I am now 
largely dependent on the radio—that marvellous contraption, the 
invention, as I have always believed, of Beelzebub. From ‘ Record 
Roundabout ’ with morning tea, it continues without a break until 
midnight—three-quarters of its programme music. Never was 
an art so abused! The broadcasters are the grand annihilators of 
silence, and hate an empty moment as Sir Toby an unfilled can. 
They have mercifully relaxed their earlier habit of filling in all gaps 
with Chopin. It was a case of “ the noble dust of Alexander filling 
a bunghole’”’. I have heard them tear off a dozen bars of Elgar’s 
lovely ‘Introduction and Allegro’ to preface a vulgar horror. 
The classics they have worn threadbare. Time was when we heard 
Beethoven’s violin concerto, played by a Joachim or a Kreisler, 
once a year. Now you may hear it three times a week. When the 
box of tricks maddens me past endurance I vow I will never switch 
iton again. But I do! 

Ought I to have found something better to do in life than spend 
those thousands of hours trying to play a cello? [am unrepentant. 
I am grateful to the Spirit of Music, to say nothing of the friend- 
ships it has brought. I would not be without my memories of the 
past—of finding myself one of a sextet playing Brahms, of listening 
to Kreisler in his prime playing the Beethoven, and of the Brodsky 
Quartet playing the Cavatina; of Muriel Foster, with the Hallé 
men, singing the ‘Alto Rhapsody’. And shall I ever forget 
Dr. Coward’s Sheffield Choir singing Bach’s motet, ‘Sing ye 
to the Lord’, the most magnificent and moving music I have 
ever heard ? 
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Domenico Scarlatti. By Ralph Kirkpatrick. pp. xx + 474. (Princeton 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. 63s.) 

Musicians have long been waiting for a full-dress study of Domenico 
Scarlatti’s life and work, and here it is at last. Rumours about it have 
been circulating in London musical circles for some years; now that the 
book is published, the reader will be able to see for himself how full it is 
of excitement, news and good sense. The author has spent more than 
ten years in assembling his material from the original sources, in examin- 
ing it in detail and in setting out his conclusions logically and compre- 
hensively. He has written and rewritten parts of the book many times, 
setting himself a high standard of style and content which some other 
writers on music would do well to emulate. He has travelled extensively 
in Italy and Spain, seeing for himself the surroundings in which Scarlatti 
worked, and searching tirelessly and successfully for new information 
about his life, for new evidence in support of every hypothesis he wishes 
to put forward, and for new sources of his music. He has written with 
love, precision and high scholarship, and he has seen to it that his book 
has all the musical examples (including several complete pieces here 
published for the first time), illustrations, appendixes, references, biblio- 
graphies and indexes that are indispensable to a work of this calibre. 
Finally his publishers have produced a book that is as handsome to look 
at as it is easy to use. 

First, Scarlatti’s biography. Mr. Kirkpatrick is quick to acknowledge 
the help he has received from his predecessors, notably S. A. Luciani and 
Luise Bauer; but very many of the facts to be found in this book are Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s own discoveries, and he has built up his picture of Scarlatti’s 
career with great skill, discrediting once and for all many old fallacies. 
Each period in Scarlatti’s life is set against the background in which he 
worked. Here displayed are eighteenth-century Naples and Venice 
and Rome and Lisbon and Madrid; and these are no automatic sketches, 
put in just because social history happens to be fashionable. They are 
lively and detailed presentations of a social scene that was as fantastic 
as it was brilliant: the Roman academy of Queen Maria Casimira of 
Poland, the hieratic splendour of Lisbon under King John V, the strange 
pageant of court life in a Spain ruled by a mad king whose frenzies were 
only controllable by the incomparable singing of a middle-aged eunuch. 
Many of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s discoveries are the result of prolonged hard 
work, Others are pure serendipity: for instance, ‘‘ One afternoon I 
glanced casually into the Madrid telephone directory and half-absent- 
mindedly turned to the name Scarlatti. A subsequent telephone call 
revealed that the one Scarlatti listed there was a direct descendant of 
Domenico. Shortly thereafter I made the acquaintance of three genera- 
tions of Scarlatti’s and was furnished with a large store of information 
and reminiscences. hs 

The author shows that Scarlatti’s alleged visits to London and Dublin 
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are most unlikely ever to have taken place; that he married twice; that 
most of his sonatas were composed especially for his gifted pupil, Queen 
Maria Barbara of Spain, and that they were never heard in public until 
decades after the composer’s death; that no autograph of any of the 
sonatas is now known; that English eighteenth-century musical con- 
noisseurs were among the earliest admirers of his greatness, as they were 
of Bach’s; and much else besides 
Next, he turns to a general survey of Scarlatti’s keyboard music, and 
once again his book is full of excitement. “* The majority of the Scarlatti 
sonatas seem to have been conceived in pairs. One may be in minor and 
the other in major, but both members of a pair always have the same 
tonic.”” Longo’s well-meant edition completely disrupts this orderly 


scheme. ‘The dates of the manuscripts prepared by the Queen’s 
copyists [in 1742, 1749 and 1752-57] seem to correspond at least roughly 
with the order in which the sonatas were composed. ... There is at 


present no evidence to controvert the astounding hypothesis that most of 
the sonatas date from the very last years of Scarlatti’s life, for the most 
part from 1752 onwards.”’ Longo’s edition utterly destroys this chronolo- 
gical sequence, common to both the basic sources of Scarlatti’s keyboard 
music (at Venice and Parma 

Now for the contemporary instruments on which his sonatas were 
played. Mr. Kirkpatrick has discovered the inventories of the keyboard 
instruments owned by Scarlatti’s music-loving patroness. By a very 
delicate and convincing chain of reasoning based on this and other 
evidence he demonstrates that the majority of the later (and finer) sonatas 
were composed for a one-manual harpsichord with only two 8’ stops; that 
others were probably intended for a Cristofori ‘‘ piano ”’ which bore 
little enough tonal resemblance even to a late eighteenth-century forte- 
piano, and none whatever to a modern grand); and that a few were for 
the organ. Most of the echo effects, the tempi, the extra notes and 
‘** corrections *’ found in Longo are shown to be completely foreign to 
Scarlatti’s own conception of his music. ‘* Longo’s own phrasings cannot 
be too assiduously disregarded. Despite their many good qualities, they 
are frequently debatable in syntax and highly injurious to clear melodic 
articulation and rhythmic vitality. . . . The only way to play Scarlatti 
intelligently and sensitively is to clear away at least in imagination all the 
accretions of the editor’s text and to make one’s own phrasings.” 

Chapter X is devoted to an analysis of the inner logic of Scarlatti’s 
individual harmony, and Chapter XI to a survey of the form of the sonata. 
The author has left to the last the most important chapter in the whole 
book. Though it is called ‘‘ The performance of the Scarlatti sonatas ”’ 
it is in fact of far wider application. The chapter burns; it gives the 
impression of having been written at high pressure and at a single stretch, 
and it is full of wise remarks about the performance of eighteenth-century 
music—remarks that have long needed making, that are rooted deep in 
the true tradition of the time, and that carry the more weight since they 
have the twin authority of a man who is both a fine scholar and a great 
player. They will be supplemented by the forthcoming issue of a printed 
anthology containing sixty of the finest sonatas newly edited from the 
sources by the author, and by gramophone discs recording his conception 
of them in performance. ‘ Most Scarlatti pieces are commonly taken 
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too fast’; the adverb is nicely chosen. ‘‘ Most Scarlatti movements are 
conditioned either by the breath or the dance phrase’”’; in this, as in many 
other sentences of the book, the author shows how much performing 
musicians can and must learn from the practitioners of modern dance— 
above all from the work of men like Laban. ‘ The essential expressive 
quality of a melodic interval lies not in the notes themselves but in the 
space between the notes, in the manner in which one gets from one note 
to another... . . The important points, rhythmically, in any melody are 
those lying between a long slow note and a shorter faster note. . . and 
those in which a slower speed of movement is established after fast notes.” 
Here is teaching of a rare order; but these gobbets torn from their 
context cannot do justice to the chapter as a whole, which holds one’s 
attention throughout. 


The appendixes: these include one on Scarlatti’s family; one assem- 
bling in chronological order all the basic documents on Scarlatti and his 
offspring; and one on the instruments that he played. The book ends 
with a complete bibliographical listing of all Scarlatti’s works, whether 
authentic, doubtful or spurious, and a definitive and systematic enumera- 
tion of the sonatas which makes Longo’s numbering obsolete. This part 
of the author’s work was made possible by the international courtesy of 
the many libraries that own important collections of Scarlatti’s music. 
One library alone withheld permission for photographs to be made, and 
to that extent Mr. Kirkpatrick’s book is incomplete; the Viennese Society 
of the Friends of Music has thus apparently earned the uncomfortable 
distinction of belying its own name. 

One appendix I have left to the last, since it raises the only subject 
on which I would venture to quarrel with the author. Earlier in the 
book (p. 186) he has stated that “ there is at present no evidence that 
Scarlatti ever used the clavichord. An occasional mistranslation of the 
Spanish word clavicordio, which means harpsichord, has sometimes given 
rise to the belief that he did use it’’. Terminological arguments of this 
kind are seldom very convincing. There is no doubt that the word 
‘clavicordio’’ had one precise meaning in eighteenth-century Spain, 
just as “ virginals ’’ had in sixteenth-century England. But there is also 
no doubt, I think, that both words were often loosely used to denote 
any keyboard instrument with strings (there is much evidence for this). 
In particular, “ clavicordio” could mean clavichord (see Santiago 
Kastner’s important book ‘ Contribucion al Estudio de la Musica espafiola 
y portuguesa’, Lisbon, 1941). The Appendix in question provides 
additional support for the view that Scarlatti sometimes wrote for the 
clavichord; it deals with the problems of ornamentation in Scarlatti, 
and all goes well until we come to the section on the trill. The original 
manuscripts also use “the word Tremulo or its abbreviation Tre. or 
Trem."* or Trem., generally on long notes or chains of notes... . This 
appears to mean the same thing as a trill. . . . But in most cases the 
manuscripts exhibit a puzzling consistency of differentiation between the 
trill sign and that for the tremulo”’. So says Mr. Kirkpatrick; and he 
then adduces some evidence (not much) to show that the two indications 
may perhaps be synonymous. Now present-day clavichordists have 
been playing certain Scarlatti sonatas on the clavichord for many years, 
making their choice on arbitrary grounds, perhaps, but always guided 
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by their knowledge of the instrument’s character; and it will take more 
substantial arguments than these to put them down. It seems to me that 
the easy way out of the author’s difficulty in interpreting tremolo signs 
is to assume that they mean what they say, in other words that they denote 
vibrato or “ Bebung ”’; and this suggests in its turn that works in which 
these signs occur can be claimed as primarily (though not exclusively 

clavichord music. The sonatas quoted by Mr. Kirkpatrick in support 
of his interpretation are all perfectly suited to the clavichord, though 
when no clavichord was available no doubt they were played on a harpsi- 
chord or, preferably, a Cristofori piano. Further support for my point 
of view seems to be provided by the music example on p. 184, which, 
with other sonatas of the same kind, “ might represent experiments in 
writing for the early piano”’. In the seventh and eighth bars of this 
example there are groups of eight repeated semiquavers, each with a 
staccato dot over it; it seems to me that the analogy between this nota- 
tional convention and the one used by C. P. E. Bach to denote “‘ Bebung ” 
is very close, and that the style of these sonatas, too, is perfectly adapted 
to the clavichord. In a word, I do not think that the author has proved 
his case; and perhaps his undeniable achievements as a harpsichordist 
may have tempted him to become rather out of patience with the clavi- 
chord (which is only mentioned twice in the whole of his book). But the 
point is a delicate one and a small one, and the fact that it has been raised 
at the end of my review may appear to lay more emphasis on it than it 
deserves. To sum up, then, this is a masterly study written by a master; 
it is one of the most important and most musical books of the last ten years, 
and it is worth every penny of its (unavoidably high) price. 


7. 2 


Some Thoughts on Beethoven’s Choral Symphony with writings on other Musical 
Subjects. By Ralph Vaughan Williams. pp. 172. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1953. 15s. 

Two of these writings—the author modestly repudiates the word 
essay ’’—appear here in print for the first time, ‘ Nationalism and 
Internationalism ’ (written in 1942) and ‘ Some Thoughts on Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony’ (written in the autumn of 1939, “‘ when we older 
people found our normal occupation gone and were not yet wanted for 
any other’’). The remainder are revisions of magazine or newspaper 
articles, broadcast talks, programme notes. The titles run: ‘ The Letter 
and the Spirit’, ‘Gustav Holst: an essay and a note’, ‘Composing for 
the Films ’, ‘ A Minim’s Rest ’, ‘ Bach, the Great Bourgeois ’, ‘ A Musical 
Autobiography ’, ‘ Charles Villiers Stanford ’, ‘ The Mass in B minor in 
English ’ and ‘ Shrubsole’. All were written between 1920 and 1952. 

A double interest attaches to the work of composer turned prose- 
writer: first, we are naturally interested in the opinions and verdicts of 
the man who “can do it himself ’’; secondly, we may reasonably hope 
that through the author we shall come to a better understanding of the 
composer. Vaughan Williams is far too downright to disappoint us. 
“For eternity we turn to Beethoven, for humanity to Bach”’, he says, 
and confesses his preference for Bach and humanity. Moreover he 
likes ‘‘ the Gothic-Teutonic idiom of J. S. Bach ”’, which, he insists, has 
nothing to do with “ the mechanical ornament of Baroque architecture. ” 
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It is Beethoven’s ornament which is baroque, and that is why V. W. is 
not very fond of the slow movement of the Ninth Symphony, a move- 
ment that Tovey calls “ sublime”’. V. W. admires Tovey’s great essay 
and has studied it carefully, but his divergencies from Tovey’s judgements 
are sometimes striking. ‘“‘ Glorious tenderness and warmth’”’, is Tovey’s 
phrase for the Andante tune in the slow movement; V. W. writes, “‘ charm- 
ing as a morceau de salon, [but] quite out of keeping with the unearthly grand- 
eur of the work as a whole”’. Tovey calls the four bars that Beethoven 
adds to the great tune of the finale ‘a neat codetta’’; they are an 
‘ineredible tag”? to V. W., who nevertheless considers the choral move- 
ment the finest of the four. Or take the Prestissimo at the end of the 
symphony: “ the wildest outburst of joy ”’, says Tovey; “ this atrociously 
vulgar tune,” says V. W. But let no one suppose from these quotations 
that V. W. debunks Beethoven. He surveys the symphony, warts and 
all, and believes it to be, “‘ together with the B minor Mass and the St. 
Matthew Passion, the greatest of all choral music 

In a book that is, as a whole, singularly free from slips and misprints I 
may perhaps query the passage at the bottom of p. 19, where V. W. speaks 
of “ the trumpets blazing out [a] of Example 6”’. The score shows horns, 
not trumpets. Again, in his discussion of the symphony’s slow movement 
V. W. writes of ‘‘ the famous passage which Beethoven wrote especially 
for his friend the fourth horn-player, who possessed one of those new- 
fangled valve horns’’. Surely this legend (which Tovey also accepts) has 
been finally exploded by the essay on the subject contributed by W. F. 
H. Blandford to the ‘ Musical Times’ in, I think, December 1922. There 
is little reason to believe that the player was a friend of Beethoven’s 
or that he used a valve horn. 








V. W. enjoys upsetting those who take their opinions ready-made. 
Take this: “‘ Cribbing is, to my mind, a legitimate and praiseworthy 
practice.” He proceeds to give a list of cribbings by great composers ‘ 
and caps it by proudly producing an even longer list of cribbings of his i 
own. The same imp in his constitution provokes him to overstatements 
which are nevertheless entertaining and often conceal a grain of wisdom. 
Sullivan “could, under happier circumstances, have written another 
*Figaro’”’; Stanford, “though a great admirer of Brahms, did not 
imitate his awkward execution’’; Wagner’s Redemption motive at the 
end of ‘ Gotterdammerung’ is ‘ hardly good enough for a third-rate 
German beer-garden”’. Poor Wagner gets clout after clout; he can do 
little right. In ‘A Musical Autobiography’ V. W. tells us of the 
tremendous impact made upon him in his youth by Wagner’s music. It 
was an influence that had to be shaken off, but the process was long and 
difficult. One suspects that the memory of it still colours his judgement. 

For any assessment of living composers one searches this book in 
vain. Dog doesn’t eat dog. But V. W.’s appreciation of the dead is 
generous and reveals incidentally his whole-hearted belief in the cause of 
British music. His teachers were Parry and Stanford. About Parry’s 
teaching he is enthusiastic: “ I will not try to describe what this experi- 
ence meant to a boy’. With Stanford he got on less well; they did not 
always see eye to eye, and both were obstinate. But he insists that the 
fault was not Stanford’s, and his centenary eulogy of Stanford is a worthy 
tribute to a great man. “ Stanford will come into his own,” he predicts 
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confidently. ‘To Holst, his friend and contemporary, he returns several 
times. He admires him for his zest, his courage and his integrity. ‘“‘ Holst 
does nothing by halves,”’ he writes in an essay of 1920; “he never falters or 
gropes,”’ he adds in 1934, the year of Holst’s death. Finally, in 1950, 
comes this interesting tribute at the end of * A Musical Autobiography ’ 
an account of V. W.’s student days) : “‘ Overscoring has always been one 


of my vices. . . I must hide my nakedness with an apron of orchestration. 
Holst’s orchestra could be naked and unashamed.”’ 
Then there is ‘ Shrubsole’. To discuss this paper would spoil the 


reader’s fun, but I should like V. W. to know that ‘ Shrubsole’ has 
appreciably lightened the winter skies for at least one reviewer. 

Experience, wisdom, independence, forthrightness, vision—the whole 
seasoned with a wit that manages to be teasing without being 
unkind—these are the ingredients of this valuable and most interesting 
book. I find it difficult to write a review. How can one take a detached 
view of a favourite uncle? And V. W. is the uncle of us all. 


P. fs, 


Concerning Music. By Wilhelm Furtwangler. Translated by L. J. Lawrence. 
pp. 96. (London: Boosey and Hawkes. 8s. 6d. 

Chis book is dominated by an intense belief in music as a moral and 
ethical power. ‘Twenty years ago or less it would have been dismissed 
in the most cultivated circles as “‘ ponderous *’ and ‘‘ German ’’. Nowa- 
days, I think, few readers will feel repelled because Furtwangler is in- 
terested not merely in how things happen in music but also in why they 
happen; because he has no truck with the puerile notion that music is an 
end in itself; because he unambiguously condemns the fear of senti- 
mentality, the fear of oneself, as the motto of a whole generation, and 
states that ‘‘ music should be a glorious affirmation of self, if it is to have 
any sense atall’’. Since the book is in the form of recorded conversations, 
taken down by Freda von Rechenberg, it cannot lay claim to the com- 
prehensiveness of Hindemith’s ‘ The Composer’s World ’; but it is worthy 
to stand beside that great book as an expression of fundamental truths 
about music’s nature. 

Furtwangler bases his musical values on the classics, and in particular 
on Beethoven. He does so not through spiritual timidity, but for cogently 
argued reasons. Music is nothing if it is not human experience; and 
human experience is insignificant unless it is apprehensible by other 
human beings. The music of the classics expresses a totality of experi- 
ence which can be communicated to listeners because it is expressed with 
the utmost clarity. The experience may be complex; its effect appears 
to be simple because the parts cohere, even when, as is the case with 
Beethoven, they embrace the maximum variety, even contradictoriness, 
of mood. Since Beethoven there have been other composers and other 
works which have achieved such a totality of experience; but they have 
undoubtedly become rarer. It may be extravagant to say that in Liszt 
and Strauss there are isolated moments of sensation and merely the literary 
programme to provide continuity; yet one sees what Furtwangler has in 
mind. ‘‘ Composing from bar to bar” has aptitude as a description of 
the compositional processes of a man such as Reger, however large-scale 
his designs. The change is not, of course, to be explained in terms of the 
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wilfulness of particular composers; it is an historical and, indeed, a 
philosophical process which is reflected in every aspect of music-making. 
Works composed during the last hundred years or so may contain bits 
which are technically more difficult than a Haydn or Beethoven sym- 
phony; but they are much easier to play because the relationship of one 
bit to another is comparatively unimportant. Modern performers enjoy 
making an effect with such music; the effect, however, is momentary, 
like the experience. Which is why so much recent music is fundamentally 
unsatisfying. 

The most profound and rewarding sections of this book deal with 
Beethoven. Furtwangler starts with a distinction between Bach’s state 
of Being, as contrasted with Beethoven’s Becoming; and he makes the 
point that to play off the greatness of one composer against the other is 
nonsensical, since they express radically different philosophies. One may 
find Bach’s mind and world more congenial than Beethoven’s; but to 
deplore Beethoven’s “‘ rugged individualism ”’, as opposed to Bach's 
‘ objectivity ’’, is to lose our grasp on reality. Maybe we should like 
to share Bach’s mind and world if we could. We cannot, however 
unless we ignore all that has happened between Bach and us. Whether 
we like Bach or Beethoven better is irrelevant to the fact that Beethoven 
is inevitably closer to the conflicts and perplexities in the wake of which we 
still live. An appreciation of Bach which is based on a wilful rejection 
of what has happened subsequently is in any case unlikely to do Bach 
justice; and in this respect Furtwangler is severe on the exponents of! 
historical authenticity in performances of Bach, in so far as authenticity 
may become a substitute for creative understanding. He does not say 
that the historical approach is undesirable, only that it is not an end in 
itself. This is true in general of a “ scientific’? age which has given such 
importance to the writing of art-history. It may be important, if it is an 
aid to understanding. But there is a danger that it may usurp the function 
of the artist. In “‘ bygone productive ages” the artist told us “‘ who we are 
and we could find ourselves reflected in him. Today the expert historian 
tells the artist what manner of man he should be, and dictates to him on 
the strength of his knowledge how he should feel, think, and create ”’. 
When one has a creative culture one does not talk about it; still less about 
the culture of those long dead. 


Since most of this book is written in a pseudo-philosophical language 
liable to arouse mistrust on a superficial acquaintance, it is important to 
state that almost every judgment of Furtwangler’s is strictly referable to 
the technique of music. The most remarkable examples are perhaps the 
discussion of Beethoven’s use of apparently irreconcilable antitheses, and 
the stimulating suggestion that the introduction of human voices into the 
last movement of the Ninth Symphony is necessitated by purely musical, 
not literary, considerations—by the nature of the theme itself, which is 
the goal towards which the whole work had been aspiring. That this 
is strictly so is confirmed by the masterly analysis by Rudolf Reti in his 
book * The Thematic Process in Music’. Furtwangler gives the “ philo- 
sophical ”’ justification of Reti’s analysis; Reti gives the technical con- 
firmation of Furtwangler’s philosophy; and the two accounts are com- 
plementary and indivisible. 


To these recorded conversations Furtwangler has appended a final 
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chapter in which he states his own view of the most fundamental problem 
of modern music—that of tonality. After reading this no one could 
maintain that Furtwangler’s adherence to the classics was the product 
of unimaginative conservatism. He rejects atonality for much the same 
technical reasons as does Hindemith; because music is an art which 
depends on tension and relaxation in time, and without tonality tension 
and relaxation are not apprehensible. (‘*‘ We cannot escape from the 
conclusion that a type of music which dispenses with a device to regulate 
tension and relaxation . . . must be considered as biologically inferior ”’ 

At the same time, when Furtwangler goes on to give his philosophical 
account of the reasons for the growth of atonality he gives credit to its 
integrity and creative force. Ponality, for him, corresponds to the 
anthropomorphic, Ptolemaic-Christian view of the world; and_ the 
laws of tonality are biological, not physical facts, whereby each note 
is referred to the whole range of human emotion, and man as listene1 
is unreservedly made the centre of the whole’’. Atonality, for him, 
represents the ultimate triumph of the Copernican view “ which con- 
siders man as nothing more than a speck of dust within a huge universe 
which is beyond the scope of human measurements and concepts ”’, 
For Furtwangler the masterpieces of tonal music are the “ last and sweet- 


est flower of the creative cultural genius of Europe’. Nonetheless he 
can understand how the two tendencies can co-exist in the world today; 
for the human spirit ** would fain exchange the narrow garden of what is 
merely human (tonality) for the dread liberty of cosmic space, although 
it feels that it is thus endangering its biological organic nature ’’. This 
attitude to atonality may of course be questioned; but it is a serious 
approach. At least it is encouraging to find a musician who hopes for 
the survival of humanity, while not being scared of atomization. 
W.M 


Mendelssohn. By Philip Radcliffe. pp. 208. London: Dent. ‘ The 


Master Musicians’ Series. 1954. 8s. 6d. 

Mendelssohn was of all the composers of his generation the most 
prominent public figure. His life was packed with musical and social 
incident in sever: intries, and more than a few of his many friends 


were moved to record their impressions of him. Moreover he was an 
indefatigable letter-writer himself; a large number of the letters have 
been preserved, and rank amongst the most vivid ever to have come from 
a musician’s pen. His biographers, therefore, are uncommonly fortunate 
in the amount of material available to them, though the task of com- 
pressing it all into a volume of the modest size of the ‘ Master Musicians ’ 
series is no enviable one. 

By rigidly keeping his eyes front, and by means of admirably clear, 
succinct prose, Philip Radcliffe (in his replacement of an earlier volume 
by S. Stephen Stratton) has succeeded in presenting all the salient, out- 
ward features of the life in sixty pages, which is even less than is customary 
in this series. His information is trustworthy, save for a few trivial errors 
such as 1839 instead of 1838 for the birth of Mendelssohn’s first child 
and the attribution of an Oxford professorship to Mendelssohn’s grandson. 
Moreover he deserves gratitude for making it very clear that besides 
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being the equable drawing-room charmer of popular imaginatior 
Mendelssohn had also far more of the spoilt « hild’s dislike of criticism and 
intolerance of obstacles in his highly-strung make-up than biographers 
have hitherto liked to admit. But it cannot be said that a living figure 
emerges from this biographical section of the book, largely because Mr. 
Radcliffe. in the interests of economy, has often paraphrased the com- 
poser’s letters instead of allowing them to introduce their own incandes- 
cence into his somewhat drv, factual text. Nor has he made enough use 
of the letters as a means of throwing light on Mendelssohn’s innermost 
thoughts and feelings about life’s larger philosophical, religious, esthet 
ind artistic issues, as opposed to mere day-to-day matters of business, 
with the result that though we make the composer’s acquaintanceship we 
never see into the secret places of his heart as might a close friend. Mr 
Radcliffe has also denied himself the pleasure of trying to re-create the 
general musical atmosphere of the several important cities—notably 
Leipzig—where Mendelssohn was unc rowned king, and likewise of sketching 
portraits of his friends. What a chance he wasted, too, in not inc luding 
one of Mendelssohn’s own paintings or sketches (too cursorily dismissed, 
like all the composer’s hobbies, in the text) amongst the book’s several 
illustrations! 

The second half of the book dealing with the music is a praiseworthy 
example of fair play. Since the qualities which endeared Mendelssohn to ou 
forebears are so strikingly out of tune with the mood of to-day, 1t was hardly 
to be expected that he would emerge from these pages as the irreproachabl 
genius many nineteenth-century English critics would have had their 
world believe him. Mr. Radcliffe is never guilty of applying a blind eye 
to the telescope, yet just because some of the * Songs without Words ’ 
for example, are “* bathed in an atmosphere of good-tempered sabbatical! 
placidity”’ he does not brush the lot aside with the intolerance characteristic 
of so much critical opinion to-day. Hailing from academic circles, 
where truth, so we like to believe, is pursued objectively, he takes endless 
trouble to discriminate between the gold and the dross in Mendelssohn’ 
prolific output, and he has a neat gift for finding the happy epithet in 
descriptions of each piece. A wide general knowledge of music enables 
him to point to influences at work in this or that, and several interestins 


observations are dropped in the course of his evaluations, such as the 





power of the key of f% minor to stimulate Mendelssohn to an unusuall 
high level of intensity, or why it was that Mendelssohn was unlikely to 


have made a good ope ratic ¢ omposer, 


But again, in this part of the book, Mr. Radcliffe does not tell us 


enough or come t sufficiently significant tvlistic conclusions. \W 
should like to know more about the orchestration than is contained in 
the words “ clear, economical and sometimes s irprisingly imaginative ’ 
We should like to k y more about the « ymposer’s poetic predilectior 
and whether musical or poetic considerations conditioned the form of his 
rT We should like to know whether the harmonic. rhythmic and 


melodic traits noted in the last chapter remained constant throughout 
his life, or showed any development with the passing of the years. lh 
particular, Mr. Radcliffe seems to have shirked the task of trying 1 
‘place ’’ Mendelssohn in the changing musical scene of mid-nineteenth 


tury Eu pe, when qualities such as romanticism and nationalism were 
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for the first time being consciously labelled and thrown up in antithesis 


to classicism, and when “** programme ”’ elements in music were breaking 
through the framework of traditional form. Where did Mendelssohn 
tand in all this \n extraordinarily interesting letter about music and 
its meaning written from Genoa in 1831 would have given Mr. Radcliffe 
in excellent starting-off point for this important enquiry. 


Che composer's abilities as pianist, organist and conductor are perhaps 
matters of no great consequence nowadays; nevertheless here again Mr. 
Radcliffe has not attempted to explain what there was about Mendels- 
ohn’s conducting that led to an invitation to take on the Lower Rhine 
Festival at Diisseldorf at the age of twenty-four, nor has he made any 
mention of Mendelssohn’s provocative introduction of the baton to the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus concerts. In short, this book is good in so far as it 
oes, but it does not go quite far enough. Perhaps Mr. Radcliffe can 
now be persuaded to write another Mendelssohn volume twice or three 
times as long ees ¢- 


The History of Music in Sound. Vol. IV. The Age of Humanism, ed. J. A. 
Westrup; handbook by Gerald Abraham. pp. 72. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1os. 6d.) Gramophone records issued by H.M.V. 


Anyone who has tried to give a comprehensive series of lectures on the 


ww the difficulties presented by the lack of illustra- 
ti at his disposal. This has been especially evident when sixteenth and 





history of music wi 


seventeenth century music has been the subject and, although the recent 
advent of long-playing records has relieved the trouble to some degree, 


ess a small fortune can be spent on these the difficulty remains. What 


has been lacking so far is a number of representative examples of the 
eatest musi Often only the trivialities have been accessible. In 
addition, those works which have been easily obtainable often existed 
ol in miserably inadequate or unscholarly performances. 
Che present project of the * History of Music in Sound ’—a series of 
bums of gramophone records together with handbooks including 
musical illustrations, designed to accompany the new Oxford History 
has much in its favour and, although certain individual performances 
fail, on the whole it is a very important and worthy achievement. In 
the first place, as is shown well in the latest volume, the works chosen 
e important and give some idea of the scale of the best work of the period 
The two Italian madrigals are both big works, and demonstrate two ideals 
of the most mature madrigal composers. Similarly two out of the four 
Enelish madrigals are among the greatest that can be found, while the 


others are typical of the lighter style which was more general in England. 
N is the Roman scho 
than any of the others and there are good examples of Philippe de Monte, 
Lassus and Victoria. Examples of the work of Giovanni Gabrieli and 
Praetorius show very well the development of church music in the early 
seventeenth century and make it clear that works of considerable splen- 


dour existed, in a style that will be new to many people. With both 


li 
| 


of church music assumed to be more important 


keyboard music and solo song there are similiar revelations, and the 
lume ends with a fine scene from Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo ’ 
lo do all this within the range of the H.M.V.’s twenty-six sides of 
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non-long-playing records is an achievement. There are, of course, a 
number of things missing. It is still impossible to show the various changes 
in madrigal writing throughout the century, as only comparatively late 
works are given. ‘Typical settings of the vernacular liturgy of England 
are not here; while no example of either the miniature concertato church 
music or of non-operatic monodies is to be found. 

The performances raise more points. Some of them are excellent. 
The church music is in the main especially good and there is some fine 
singing in the examples of Monte, Palestrina and Lassus, though the Sanc- 
tus from the ‘ Aeternae Christi Munera’ Mass seems curiously hurried 
Equally the recording of a Victoria motet by the Capilla de Musica de 
Montserrat shows very well that the English cathedral manner 1s not the 
only way of singing church music. Equally, solo songs and the instru- 
mental music are given competent performances and the engineers 
have captured the instrumental tones much better than on some other 
occasions. Less pleasing are the madrigal records. The English examples 
are given performances which are perhaps adequate, but little more can 
be said of them. It still remains a mystery why the essential contrasts of 
mood within a single madrigal are so rarely brought out. Nor are the 
Italian madrigals done as well as they could have been. Anyone who has 
been fortunate enough to hear the Madrigalisti dell’ Accademia Chigiana 
at Siena will know that these English performances remain rather pale 
and colourless; and in the fine Dante setting of Luzzaschi better intonation 
might have been assured by some instrumental support. In any case it 
would have been interesting to have at least one madrigal performed with 
some instrumental participation, since many accounts of madrigal per- 
formance in the sixteenth century mention instruments. This was even 
more necessary in the frottola on the same record, and if a purely vocal 
performance was possible in the sixteenth century more authenticity 
certainly belongs to a mixed ensemble. 

These things said, it still remains to thank those concerned for a 
worthy venture. The handbook which accompanies the records is 
liberally illustrated with musical examples in clear music type. Although 
little room is left by these for comment and we must await the New Oxford 
History to provide it, the space is well used by giving the texts of the vocal 
works in full and translations where necessary, together with the sources 
from which the works have been taken. There are a few misprints among 
the musical examples, but they are unimportant. 


D. A. 


Beethoven Studies. By Ludwig Misch. pp. 193. (University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1953. 

Beethoven is generally accepted as one of the earliest great composers 
whose musical thinking was cons¢ iously fertilized by extra-musical 
emotions, aspirations and ideals. Thus on learning of a book entitled 
‘ Beethoven Studies’ the prospective reader will probably first want to 
know whether Mr. Misch, a German conductor, arranger and author 
now domiciled in America, makes his approach through ideas or notes. 
lhe last of the fourteen essays entitled ‘ Fidelio: An Ethical Confession ’ 
contradicts his early assertions that ‘“ neither poetic, philosophical. 


psychological, nor other concepts of extra-musical thought touches the 
nature of music ’’. Yet, as we are also forewarned in his preface, it soon 
becomes plain that his interest lies primarily in the actual disposition of 
the crochets and quavers themselves; and there is no doubt that whatever 
new light he sheds on Beethoven comes in those pages when he is strictly 
concerned with the composer as craftsman. 

Sometimes he offers a straightforward analytical programme-note, 
as in his essays on ‘ The Grand Fugue’ or * The Finale of the C major 
Quartet’. At other times he sets himself a problem to solve, such as 
** Why did Beethoven write the Fourth Overture to ‘ Fidelio’ ?” or whether 
or not there is any real similarity, as opposed to a mere superficial resem- 
blance, between the themes of the finales of Beethoven’s Bb major 
quartet, Op. 130, and Schubert’s posthumous Bb piano sonata, on these 
occasions frequently taking other musicologists’ assertions with which he 
cannot agree as the starting-off point of his enquiries. Now and again 
the obvious conclusions he reaches after much laborious thought (notably 
in ‘ Two Comments on the Ab major Sonata’) prompt the reader to 


retort, ‘So what?’’. But in the majority of the essays, notably that 
already mentioned on ‘ Two Bp major Themes’, also ‘ The Thematic 
Treatment of the Egmont Overture’ and ‘ The ** Problem ’”’ of the D 


minor Sonata’, he has really significant light to throw on creative pro- 
cesses too often taken for granted. Particularly interesting (to this re- 
viewer) is the discussion of the thematic material in the first movement 
of the D minor piano sonata, Op. 31, No. 2. The composer’s assertion 
that he intended to * take a new path ”’ in this sonata has so frequently 
been explained in vague general terms of ** subjective emotion that comes 
near to the eloquence of speech in the passage of recitative ’’, and so on 
ad lib; Mr. Misch, in a remarkably penetrating analysis of the movement, 
is able to show that Beethoven’s ** new path ”’ was in fact a constructional 
idea of extraordinary subtlety and daring. 

To get the most out of the book, the reader will need the relevant 
scores at hand. Even then it is not easy going, for the author approaches 
everything with a characteristically German, microscopic, musicological 
thoroughness. The book has been translated from the German in which 
it first appeared in 1950 by Geraldine de Courcy. The resulting English 

better than much that comes across the Atlantic, but she adheres 
throughout, somewhat unnecessarily, to ‘* Hauptsatz’’ and “ Seitensatz ”’. 


J.O.C. 


Beethoven's Ferne und Unsterbliche Geliebte. By Siegmund Kaznelson. pp. 464 
Zurich: Standard-Buch Verlag. 1954. 

Chis elaborate work promulgates some new and surprising theories 
in an attempt to solve the problems of Beethoven’s private life. Be it 
said at once that Dr. Kaznelson is deeply read in the relevant literature; 
and his book. whatever mav be the value attributed in the long run to 
his theories, is rich in interest. 

lwo women, neither of whom has until now figured very prominently 
in Lives of Beethoven, are here presented as having played hitherto unsus- 
pected parts in his middle years. If Anton Schindler could only be 


} 
accepted as a trustworthy witness there would be no problem. He 
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named Giulia Guicciardi as the unknown lady, after the discovery among 
Beethoven’s secret papers of the passionate ~ unsterbliche Geliebte ”’ 
letter. But this would-be Boswell is not to be trusted, and nothing is more 
unlikely than that Beethoven should have confided in him his heart's 
secrets. Dr. Kaznelson considers the claims that have been put forward 
for Giulia and for several other women to be regarded as having been 
the inspiration of Beethoven’s passionate love; but, after all, Giulia and 
Therese von Brunsvik and the rest of them are here dismissed. The two 
women our author principally considers are Rahel Levin who, as a 
middle-aged woman, married Beethoven’s voung friend Varnhagen von 
Ense) and Therese von Brunsvik’s sister Josephine, who became Countess 
Dehm by her first marriage and Baroness Stackelberg by her second. 
Beethoven made Rahel’s acquaintance on his holiday at Teplitz in 
1811, and our author believes that some sort of sentimental relationship 
developed. But he does not believe her to have been the ** unsterbliche 
Geliebte ’’. She is, according to him, the * entfernte Geliebte ”’ of 


« 


Op. 98—that is to say, Beethoven’s cherished memories of 1811 were the 
inspiration of those tender songs, The ** unsterbliche ™ of the famous 
letter was not she but Josephine, whose relations with Becthoven were, 
we are asked to believe, on a very different footing. 

Dr. Kaznelson is not the first to ascribe the letter (which Schindlet 
dated quite early in the century) to 1812, but he has fresh evidence to 


support that dating. Beethoven had long been acquainted with the 
Brunsvik family—he had given the sisters and their brother Franz musi 
lessons years before. The letter is dated July 6th-7th (without the year 


In July 1812 Josephine’s second marriage had broken down, and in that 
month both Josephine and Beethoven were at Prague, Beethoven being 
again on his way to Teplitz. In the following April Josephine gave birth to 
the last of her children (her seventh) —a girl, Minona. Dr. Kaznelson pro- 
pounds the suggestion that this Minona was Beethoven's daughter. ‘The 
Stackelbergs were now estranged and the baron took off Minona, together 
with her sisters, to live with him in Russia (he came of a Baltic family 

Minona died at Vienna in 1897. Her mother had died in 1821, at the 
age of forty-two—that Is to say, before Beethoven. Dr. Kaznelson believes 
him to have been always ignorant of his fatherhood, if, indeed, father he 


was. ae 


Violin Technique Votes for Players and Teachers. By André Mangeot. 
pp. 63 London: Dobson. 1Q54. 5S. 

\ndré Mangeot’s long experience as executant and teacher could not 
fail to produce a useful treatise. His little book is addressed to children 
and other beginners, and does not profess to be exhaustive. One could 
have wished for a warning against the faulty stance which too man\ 
violinists adopt for want of direction. The tendency is to rest most of 
the weight of the body on the left foot, instead of sharing the weizht 
equally between both. Too manv, especially when practising, adopt 
a position which ends in round shoulders. To counteract this they should 
acquire the habit of walking with exaggeratedly squared shoulders. 

I am not at all sure I agree with Mr. Mangeot’s depreciation of the 
need of long practising. He savs he once had a pupil who in three years 
became a thoroughly good player by practising only twenty or thirty 
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mi ites ] Prodigious I} cianeeenaein. aniediin . z . 
ninutes a day. rodigiou he average aspirant would do well to face 
the probability that he will achieve nothing 
and PRACTICE. 


In the sixth chap 


without practice, practice 


ter (‘ Expression’) it would not have been amiss 
to include discussion of the part properly plaved by the left as well as that 
of the right hand. Mr. Mangeot’s readers may be led to underrate such 
means as vibrato and portamento in producing expression from the life- 


is ae ig 


less materials that go to the make-up of the violir 


i I 


1 Concise History of Mu By William Lovelock. pp 240 London 
Bell. 1953. 12s. 6d 

Vhe author of th book is well-known as tea¢ her, examiner and writer 

f text-books. Here, so he tells us, he writes for the beginner. I am not 

ire that “* student ’’ would not be a better word The reader must be 

familiar with musical notation and know how to read a score, since 

‘studying the printed copy [of the music] is essential ’’; moreover words 

like canon and divertiment are used without explanation, and the 


ithor assumes that we know what 1s meant by chords of the seventh, 
nth and thirteenth Dr. I velock has got together at the end of each 


chapter an excellent list of gramophone records, a necessary addendum 


wadayvs, though inevitably of ephemeral value because of changes in 
e catalogues of the recording companies. There is also an index and a 
hography The bil raphy is not complete, for fear of discouraging 
the reader: but if he truly masters the books recommended, which include 
Dyson’s ‘ The New Music’, Kienek’s *‘ Studies in Counterpoint’ and 
‘“the writings of Sir Donald Tovey ’’—to say nothing of the ‘ Oxford 
History ’—well, he will not have done badly for a beginner. The six 
books in List I are a hort histories of music, and one is tempted to ask 
Dr. Lovelock why, if he is able to recommend all these, he finds it neces- 
sary to write another short history of his own. He replies that “* a surer 


asp of facts is gained by reading what several writers have to say . 
than bv constant] re-readir i single book ”’ That is good sense. All 
the same. how are we to answer the student who savs, “* I know I’ve got 


to read the Oxtord Histor lor mv examination, besides studving scores 
How many concise histories ought I to read as well? ”’ 

For all the squabbles of musicologists (into which the concise historian 
las NO Space to enter) a great deal of musical history 1s common ground. 
\ new writer is bound to retell the familiar story; all he can do is to alter 
i there. Dr. Lovelock’s main alteration concerns 


ie fifteenth and earlier centuries, to which he devotes more 
ttention than most of his predecessors have done; and students will be 

iteful to him fon ip-to-date though brief account of a period on 
which modern research has shed much new light. He is a third of the 
vay through his book before he gets to the sixteenth century, more than 
half-way through betore he reaches Bach and Handel. Inevitably the 
rest of the story is compressed: Bach and Handel get some eight pages 
between them. Havdn and Mozart about the same; a single paragraph 
must suffice for all the nineteenth-century Russian composers except 
Glinka and Tchaikovsky, another paragraph for Ireland, Bax, Howells, 
Bliss, Walton and Britten. But on these later composers further informa- 


t 


ion is more easily accessible than on the earlier period. 
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The author is too sound a scholar to make many slips, but his writing 
is sometimes careless and (once or twice) misleading. The word “ clavi- 
erist ” reads oddly; the note on Johann Strauss is out of place in the 
middle of a discussion of British composers (though that may be the 
printer’s fault); on p. 158 Dr. Lovelock appears to suggest that Bach 
wrote only one clavier concerto. Yet, on the whole his book reads easily, 
full though it is of meat; in particular his paragraphs on the romanti 
revival and on impressionism are admirable examples of multum in pari 


am 


The Interpretation of Music. By Thurston Dart. pp. 192. (London 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1954. 8s. 6d.) 

This book is both a short history of conditions and principles of per- 
formance and a very practical discussion of what should be done to bring 
our performances closer to original intentions. The presentation of the 
two subjects together has the advantage of placing the second in truet 
perspective than is sometimes the case. Besides dealing with matters o! 
instrumentation and notation which can be ignored only at the cost of 
serious distortion of the music, and certain conditions which he admits 
cannot now be reproduced, the author provides a good deal of informa- 
tion without considering it in relation to modern performance. This ts as 
it should be; beyond a certain point performers must make their own 
decisions, and background knowledge which they are unable to use 
directly will at least help them to avoid mistakes. The book is remarkable 
for the practical good sense with which essential points are selected and 
stressed without dangerous simplification. It should be in the possessior 
of everyone whose musical interests reach back as far as the early nine- 
teenth century. The scholar with wide interests will find little fresh 
material in such a general account, but he may well profit from the 
author’s views on the practical application of his activities. The rest ot 
us who edit, criticize, perform in public or at home, or simply listen, w 
find it invaluable. 


The earlier part of the book is devoted to various general problems 
starting with editing. There are ten rules for editors which should be 
equally useful to those who buy their editions. They are based on tw 
excellent principles: the original sources, and every deviation from then 
either in the presentation of the music or in actual readings, must bi 
stated, and the printed page must be prepared with performance in view 
The results of the second decision depend on the musical educatio 
assumed in the performer. Mr. Dart is ready to reduce note-values f 
him and use only G and F clefs, but he expects him to interpret ornament 
and the rhythmic peculiarities of old notations. This is verv reasonable 
It is probably too much to hope that the introduction of a C clef instea: 
of the transposed G clef would be tolerated, though this would be les 
confusing to the score-reader. The reduction of note-values in musi 
written before the later sixteenth century is essential, though there is les 
point in it where minims and crochets predominate, and not everyone 
will welcome the suggestion of lengthening the values of Beethoven’: 
24/16 (°) signature. One or two of the ‘* Urtext’ editions mentioned 
in this chapter are not beyond reproach. An excellent chapter on sonot- 
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ties deals with obsolete instruments and the changes which have taken 
place in those we still use, in voice-production, pitch and balance in 
ensemble music of various kinds. Here and € lsewhere there are warnings 
that the right instruments played badly are worse than the wrong ones if 
these are used with understanding. There is also a chapter on extem- 
porization, including vocal and instrumental cadenzas, ornaments, 
thorough-bass and divisions, which brings salutary discomfort. 

Ihe later chapters deal with separate periods, working back through 
the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries to the Renaissance and Middle 
Ages. Naturally something has to be left out in so vast a field. Space is 
very sensibly allotted in proportion to the music’s popularity at the pre- 
ent time, so that each chapter is shorter than the last. Some schools of 
composers are scarcely mentioned; but one remains impressed, not by 
the omissions, but by the astonishing amount of accurate and indispen- 
sable information that is included. Whatever the reader’s interest 
madrigals, Italian vocal monody, French keyboard composers or Italian 
violin music—he will be able to find the essential facts, as far as they are 
known, about tempo, dynamics, aesthetic background and various special 
problems. If the book is as widely read as it deserves we may hope that 
in future at least the most elementary of the booby-traps that the old 
masters were fond of setting for posterity will be avoided. There will be 
no unwanted bars at the end of repeats in English virginal music; duple 
ind triple rhythms will no longer jolt against one another in Corelli 
ind Handel; and dotted notes in French overture style will synchronize. 
There is time for ‘* Behold the Lamb of God” to be correctly rehearsed 
before the Easter performances of * Messiah ’. 

I have one grumble. The summaries of such difficult subjects as 
early seventeenth-century Italian keyboard music, or the French stvle 
rom Lully to Rameau, are admirable, but they do not pretend to be 
exhaustive. It is an excellent feature of the book that there is no attempt 
to include more than there is room for at the cost of over-simplification, 
but anyone who is seriously interested in playing Frescobaldi or Couperin 
will want to know where to find further information. He will find refer- 
ences to contemporary sources, however, only in the most general terms, 
and with little indication of their relative importance or special qualities. 
In view of the wide musical public for which the book is intended, such 
vuidance should have been given, together with some words of recom- 
mendation and warning about more recent writers. More references 
bearing on the difficult problem of Bach’s music in the French style 
would have been especially welcome. There is little doubt that French 
principles of performance should be applied with less reserve than in 
Purcell’s Frenchified music, but one has to be able to tell a French piece 
of Bach from an Italian one. Mr. Dart does this convincingly in many 
cases, but at times he hesitates, and the reader is likely to do so too when 
he finds that the gigue from the fifth French Suite is Italian, but the 
imilar one in the sixth English Suite French. This may be a slip, for 
another occurs at the foot of the same page, where the sonatas and parti- 
tas for solo violin have accidentally changed places. But in any case the 
subject is one that I hope Mr. Dart will return to in the bigger book 
which is still badly needed, and which he is well qualified to write. 


O. W. N. 
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The Music of the Jews: An Historical Appreciation. By Aron Marko Roth- 
miller. pp. 254. (London: Vallentine, Mitchell & Co. 195 


25S.) 

The admirers of Marko Rothmiiller, the operatic baritone, wil 
welcome with appreciation not untinged with surprise the appearance ot 
this important work. Most successful singers have not time to be com- 
posers, musicologists and historians as well; but Mr. Rothmiiller’ 
versatility has been equalled by his industry. At fifteen he was publishir 
Jewish folk-songs; and a few years later he founded at Zagreb a society fo 
the advancement of Jewish music. He has composed a number of work 

songs, a symphony, choral pieces and various lesser instrumenta 
pieces—recognizably Jewish in idiom; and his research into the history o 
the music of the Jews from Biblical times, through the Middle Ages up to 
the Jewish emancipation in the diaspora and culminating in the creation of 
a Jewish State, has qualified him to write this valuable treatise. 


He points out that, in the absence of notation, we can have no pre- 
cise knowledge of the sort of music produced by the Jews, in Biblical 
times, though from passages in the Old Testament we know the names 
and functions of a good number of the instruments they used and some- 
thing of the ritual in the Temple and at public ceremonies. ‘The ancient 
Israelites, as was natural in acommunity bound by a multitude of religiou 
laws and observances and proud of their monotheism, were more pre- 
occupied with ethics than with aesthetics; and it is not a wild speculation 
to suggest that their early music was religious rather than popular 
Perhaps this was an advantage in that the uninterrupted tradition of 
Sabbath day music in the synagogues must, in spite of interdiction and 
persecution, have preserved to this day some traces of the original idiom 
and the principal motives of Jewish music. Mr. Rothmiiller refers t 
the connection between the Hebrew and the Gregorian psalmody arising 
from the fact that the first Christian converts were Jews who took some 
of their old ritual into the service of their new religion. 

Music in the synagogues was maintained throughout the Middie Age 
in the diaspora. It was originally vocal and restricted to soloists—the 
cantor and his assistants. But in the sixteenth century Salamone Ross! 
of Mantua published music for thirty texts taken from the Jewish prayer- 
book for three, four, five, six, seven and eight voices. At different time 
and in diflerent countries choral singing in the synagogues was encouraged 
x combated ; and it is amusing to learn that in 1823, as the result of a clash 
within the Jewish community at Berlin over the question of four-part 
choral singing, based on the practice of Christian churches, and sermons 
in German, Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia issued an edict commandin 
that Jewish religious services ** shall be conducted only in the local syna- 
gogues and only according to the rite previously in use, without the least 
innovation in language or ceremonial, in prayers or in singing ”’ 

With the social emancipation of the Jews in the early nineteent! 
century and the assimilation movement that followed, Jewish composer 
and executants became prominent in European musical life. But 
Rothmiilles will not admit that the work of the best-known musicians ot 
this category—Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Halévy, Offenbach, Anton 
Rubinstein, Goldmark, Mahler and Schénberg—is specifically Jewish 


ind he dec lared that this view is held by the amateurs of real Jewish 
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pp. 167. London: Rockliff. 


th ook Mr. Stein remarks that adverse 


hen positive artist qualities are being des- 
never understand a work of art by one’s 
mpathy 


: 1 | 
Dut onl » 


This does not 
irs gush: but he deplores the simple cata- 
Lich sometimes passes for detached judg- 


t waste almost as little time on praise as on 


the musical thought of Composers he ad- 
i] issues and a musicianly feeling which are 


and show more detachment than he admits. 





sf 


ut he will have 


this book were writter over a period of thirty 
man appearin here in a translation by Hans 

t part admi ibly clear Such collections 
Vhe chiet difficulty in this case is not that the 


ite or the essays group themselves fairly 
a% ° i 

res of Mahler. Schonberg and Britten, but 
id the same public in mind. In two ol 


volume there are very briet accounts 


f \fahler and the early works of Schonberg 
for th ‘ who have no knowledge ol them. 
Britten’s svmphonies and operas, receive 
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much fuller treatment and are therefore of more general interest. Final! 

there are essavs like that entitled ‘Mahler, Rgeer, Strauss and Scho: 

berg’, and others on the first and last of these, which can scarcely be 
appreciated without some experience of the music; and although Mi 
Stein is always liable to make interesting observations, it is here that his 
most distinguished work is to be found. 

His discussion of Mahler’s harmony, tonality, melody, thematic work 
form and instrumentation is exemplary in that he never treats these 
elements in isolation. In concentrating on a particular aspect he is most 
skilful in keeping the totality in view, never simplifying an issue by attri- 
buting independent existence to the various terms that are indispensable 
if music is to be discussed at all. There are also excellent notes on the 
tempi of the Ninth Symphony, some unpublished revisions in the Fourt! 
and the re-scoring of Schumann’s symphonies. 

Perhaps the most important essay is one called ‘ New Formal 
Principles’, published in 1924 and prompted by the appearance of Schon- 
berg’s Opp. 23-25. It is the earliest theoretical discussion of the serial 
method of composition, and it had not yet been superseded. Moreover 
to judge from both external and internal evidence, it is the result of con- 
versations with Schénberg himself, who published nothing on the subject 
till many years later. The reader should be warned that Mr. Stein uses 
the word “ polyphony” in its usual sense when writing of traditional 
practice, but in a wider sense, which includes the sounding of melodi 
lines in chordal form, with reference to Schonberg. This is explained, of 
course, but it requires emphasizing if the constant references to his style 
as almost completely polyphonic are not to be misunderstood. 

An interesting passage in this essay contains the remark that, “it 
is questionable whether the old formal types meet the conditions of the 
twelve notes’. Schonberg has often been criticized for his adherence to 
sonata form at a time when his new method of composition seemed to 
favour the development of newer forms, perhaps following up the line 
suggested by the ‘ Orchestral Pieces’ and ‘ Erwartung’; for, in Mi 
Stein’s words, ‘* every new means of artistic expression must needs turn 
into aformal agent’’. It would be of the greatest interest to know whether 
Mr. Stein’s doubts had their origin in conversations with Schénberg. | 
suspect that they may have done so, and that Schonberg realized that it 
was a seemingly illogical step to take up and refashion the traditional 
forms handed down through Schumann, Brahms and his own ea! 
works. If I am right, we have one more striking example of his habit ot 
writing as he had to, and disregarding theory. The works that resulted 
justify him; moreover, at the end of his life he was exploring the rejected 
possibility from another angle. 


[wo further articles on Schénberg must be mentioned, an excellent 
one on the performance of his music and one, written in 1927, on the 
speaking voice in * Pierrot Lunaire.’ We learn here that the pitch indi- 


cated in the reciter’s part is not absolute but relative. This is wort! 
remembering since the explanatory note in the score suggests the cor 
trary. The notation in later works, however. is not open to misunde: 
standing. 

Writing ol Britten’s er lectic ism, of his affinity with suc h dive: P 


figures as Purcell, Handel, Verdi and Berg, Mr. Stein concludes that 
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has a very great variety of means at his disposal, greater, indeed, 
than any composer had before him’. This is incautious. I do not 
think it is true, or could be true of any composer; 1t Is reminiscent of suc h 
nisleading phrases as “all the resources of the modern orchestra ”’ 
However, if one sometimes feels that a too far-reaching significance 1s 
ttributed to Britten’s remarkable qualities, there is no denying that they 
re well observed, and those who feel that there has been a decline since 
Peter Grimes’ may be persuaded to listen to some of the later works 
ivaln The author is s 

Billy Budd °. 


I hope Mr. Stein will be persuaded to write an ambitious essay on 


ively right in thinking particularly highly of 


Schonberg’s later works, and that he will not be too diffident to give us 
eminiscences of his master and fellow-pupils. We cannot have too much 
iuthentic gossip about Schonberg producing the freshly written manu- 
cript of his first atonal piano piece, or his young disciples singing the 
pening six-part cadence of the First Chamber Symphony in chorus and 
etting embré iled in fisticuffS at the first performance of the Second 


Quartet. QO. W. N 


é 1 Sympositun Edited by Gerald Abraham. pp. 328 London: 
Oxtord University Press. 1954 DES, 

I paraphrase a couple of sentences from the preface to this book 
Of all the master mu ins of the very first rank, none 1s now so pro- 
portionately unknown to the general musical public as Handel is. 

We need not only t et to know the operas, but the oratorios whi h oul 


d be astounded to know have been allowed to drift 


} 
na 


{ ranaparents woul 
way into oblivior It is hoped that this book will draw attention 
e again to these half-forgotten masterpieces. 
Che four previous volumes in this series of symposiums have dealt with 
( produced between 1800 and 1930. This one deals with music of 
-1759; and its object is not quite the same Sibelius, Schumann, 
Grieg and Schubert do not need resurrection; Handel needs purification 
well as resurrectio1 With him, even more than with Bach, proper 


performance is a serious difficulty and the chief obstacle to appreciation. 
It is true that Professor Abraham outlines the essentials in his preface; 


that Professor Dent is fully alive to the difficulties pre ented by the operas ; 
1 that Mr. Basil Lam rightly describes the customary treatment of the 
rgan concertos as “* callous philistinism ”; but in a book on Handel, or 
other composer of that period, the problems of performance ought 
either to have nothing less than a chapter devoted to them, or to be 
eferred to on ever ther page. In this country, at an rate, it would 
bably be most practi il to start a Handel revival with the oratorios; 

t Nit Herbage’s surve { these w rks, ¢ ompetent as it is, will not help 
readers to understand what Professor Abraham means by “* removing 

the filth of two centuries’’. Nor does he go into the curious and 


lifficult question of stage presentation, recently brought into prominence 
by Mr. Winton De Proc. R.M.A., 1952-3. p. 33). [I adhere to the 


principle that music ought to be played (within reason) as its composer 


had it played; but from the history of ° Esther > and from Handel’s interest 
stage-directions it arguable that he would have staged most of the 
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oratorios—but for the Bishop of London. Scenery and costume would 
probably do more than anything else to destroy the ** adventitiou 
anctity’’ that prevents the “sacred ”’ oratorios from being full 

appreciated. 

It is probable that some of the contributors to this book have bee: 
hampered by lack of space; thei discussions do not always rise above the 
level of the intelligent programme-note. Such notes, however, are not 
common enough to be sniffed at; a good many interesting points arise 
of which I can touch on only one or two. There is, for instance, the 
question ol Handel’s knowledge ot English, raised by Dr. Young In hi 
introductory character-sketch. He was studying the language in 1711 
after his first few vears in this country, his inferiority to Purcell ** in the 
accent, passion and expression of English words ” can surely be ascribed 
just as much to sheer carelessness and bad libretti as to linguistic difficul- 
ties. Professor Dent, in the course of a discussion of the operas that leaves 
one with little hope of seeing them on the stage, neatly deflates ** the 

{ffektenlehre much talked about by modern German critics ”’ by describing 

it as the normal Handelian practice of summing up a situation “in a 
single song intended to express a single feeling such as grief’. (It was 
normal Bachian practice too.) A Chandos Anthem, which contains two 
tenor arias in much the same style, prompts Mr. Lam to ask whether 
Handel was ** conscious of the effect made by a long work as a whole ’ 
I cannot trace the reference, but I have seen it stated, as if it were ar 
established fact, that composers of this period did not conceive long work 
as wholes; and it might reasonably be suggested that Bach made two 
similar miscalculations in the St. John Passion. Whether or no abridg- 
ment was envisaged by the composers, there are times when it seems 
clearly desirable: never more so than when, perched on a hard chair in a 
cold church, one finds oneself confronted with No. 66 of the St. Matthew 
Passion. 

Another of Mr. Lam’s points is that Handel’s adaptations must ofte: 
have cost him a good deal of trouble. lo this Protessor Lewis adds (in 
his chapter on the songs and chamber cantatas) that the second versio 
is not always in everv way superior to the first. Haste will account tor 
some of the adaptations; a more general explanation can perhaps be 
found in Handel’s method of composition, as outlined by Professor 
Abraham later in the book. There is ample internal evidence, he say: 


that Handel often began to compose by improvising at the hapsichord 


starting with a cliché—it did not matter whose—in the hope that some- 
thing would come of 


t It is said that Bach used to warm himself up 
in the same way, by playing other men’s work before he improvised. 
Such procedure Was nothing unusual Im an ave when Flitcroft coul 
borrow Gibbs’s design for the steeple of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
re-use it, with minor “improvements ”’, no further away than St. Giles’s 
Mrs. Dale sums up the solo keyboard music fairly enough a 
eminently companionable music for the non-professional pianist 
and Mr. John Horton deals « ompetently with the chamber music. Ther 
follows Professor Abraham’s admirable « hapter on *Some Points ot 


] 


style untortunately limited to a dozen pages. One ot his statement 


ilis for a word of comment tor, although it is perfectly true, it may mis 
lead some of his readers. He remarks on the completeness with whic 
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le] assimilated his borrowin I l tance \\ movements 
lelemann passe 1 muste! for a cent I ! a were oO! 
ted when Seiffert edited the Telemar works themselve By way of 
ist he notes that when the Bach-Gesellschatt pu jished Cantata 218 
by Telemann), it was expressly described a doubtful’, and had 
lenounced by Spitta This is so; but Spitta accepted Cantatas 141 
1 1600 (yet agall b Telemann), not to mentior the St. Luke Passion. 
suthenticitv of Bach’s works, more especia the kevboard works, 
ns a serious problem to thi la 
ihe mp il ¢ IS With a Calta i¢@ Ol Ww KS al irce whose 
e is sufficiently indicated by the tact that 1 beer compiled by 
Wilham C. Smit! There is a biblogra { an index The 
ter deals only with names of persons nd works: it would be much more 
I if enlarges eC! ibyects | Hand treatment of the 
\ 1 general ( f Handel mus ! t technical for the 
VY musicial t at the ill time ra questo that serlo 
ts might well t r this book is entirel iccessful; and 1 
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Missarum Liber Primus (1544). By Cristébal de Morales, edited by 
Higinio Anglés. Doce Canciones Populares Espanolas. With pianoforte 
accompaniments by Joaquin Rodrigo. Third Concerto for two key- 
board instruments. By Antonio Soler. (All from Instituto Espanol de 
Musicologia, Barcelona. 

The inestimable work of the Spanish Institute of Musicology has been 
immensely increased in scope by the inception of a ‘* Delegacién de 
Roma ”’ to publish three categories of musicians, those Spaniards who 
served in the papal chapel in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, those who served at the Naples court from the fifteenth century, 
and those other Spaniards who lived in Italy during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The most famous names in each of 
the categories are Morales, Johannes Tinctoris (a Fleming by birth) and 
Victoria, but the treasures so far brought to light lead us to expect much 
of those who are as yet mere names in a prospectus. 

The first offering from Rome is the first volume, devoted to eight 
Masses, of Morales’s complete works. Morales died in 1553, 1s spoken 
of respectfully in history books and, apart from his fine motet * Emendemus 
in melius ’, is almost unknown. With several more volumes to come it 
would be foolish to generalize on the basis of the present one whose 
contents vary in quality. But it may be said at once that in much of 
this music Morales shows himself a master of the first rank, whether one 
regards the perfection of smooth technique (such as Palestrina could not 
excel) in the Benedictus of the Mass * Quaeramus cum pastoribus ’ or the 
close-knit, impassioned periods of much of * Vulnerasti cor meum’ and 
* De beata Virgine’. A notable trait of style is the deliberate unification 
of some of the Masses by the use of similar openings and cadential material 
for several of the movements. The similarity of the openings is to some 
extent inevitable because of the use of material based on the plainsong, 
but it is often carried on long after the conventional gambits have 
entered. The unification of cadences is even more notable, particularly 
in * Quaeramus cum pastoribus’, where, for instance, in the Sanctus 
the end of * pleni sunt coeli”’ is turned into triple time for the end of 
Hosanna. 

If we measure the divergences from Palestina’s practice by the yard- 
stick which Jeppesen has put into our hands we find the four-note 
‘cambiata ”’ tag (e.g. D C A B) very loosely used, the distance between 
the third and fourth notes being almost any interval, even an octave. 
Indeed a passage in the Sanctus from ‘ Ave Maris Stella’ seems to show 
that the second note of the figure was regarded as a sort of loosely dissonant 
portamento between two harmony notes. Rhythmical curiosities are 
the tying across of every voice simultaneously from a weak beat to a 
strong, making surprising syncopations which are too frequent to be 
regarded as clumsinesses. Three of the Masses are for five and two fot 
six voices, yet there is not much antiphonal writing or division of forces 
into 1 + 4 or 2 + 3, which is so marked a characteristic, for instance, of 


166 
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Tallis’s Lamentations There is, however, some mellifluous three-part 
writing in chords of the sixth in * Si bona suscepimus ’, which is notable 
throughout for its beauty of sound and its imaginativeness. 

Ihe rich promise of this new series suggests a question. Although, 
except in the case of Palestrina, no detailed codification of styles has been 
published, most scholars would flatter themselves that they could dis- 


tinguish between ‘**‘ Roman” and, say, English work of the sixteenth 
century. One cannot help noting how largely Morales speaks the 
ingua franca, or rather romana. But may it not be found, as these publica- 


tions continue, that it is Palestrina and his Roman contemporaries who 
speak with a Spanish brogue ? 

The concerto by Soler (1729-1783), transcribed by Santiago Kastner, 
is for two chamber organs without pedals, though there is no need to be 
puritanical about it. It would make an excellent duet for harpsichord 
and organ, in which case the editor suggests the latter should play the 
second part which occasionally has more of the harmony. With a due 
sense of style two pianos could be used. The musi itself, in two move- 
ments—Andantino and minuet—presents the * galant”’ style at its most 
charming and varied. The twelve songs, of well-varied type and 
provenance, are the first of a series entitled Musica Hispana. Their 
accompaniments are not difficult but are most colourful in their lay-out, 
and use that spicy harmony and sharp rhythm which Falla’s authority 
has imposed. They are in Spanish only. [ x. 


Votets from the Eton Choir Book. Transcribed by Rupert Erlebach. (Plain- 
song and Medieval Music Society. 

It is refreshing to see signs of new activity in the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society, some of whose earlier publications are now highly 
prized and much sought after. Whether the present piece-meal publi- 
cation of the Eton Choir Book will be highly prized is a matter for con- 
jecture, for only two numbers from an estimated total of forty-three are at 


present available for scrutiny. They give us ample evidence, however, 
of the editor’s method of transcription, which is presumably standardized 
and will be maintained throughout the course of publication. The aim 


of the edition seems to be suitability either for practical performance ot 
historical study, and to this end each fascicule has been provided with a 
editorial notes. The order of the motets in the original is not to be followed 
in the new publication, although the first two fascicules (‘OQ Maria 
salvatoris mater’ by Browne and ‘ Gaude flore virginali’ by Kellyk 


three-page general introduction and a description of each motet, with 


ire, in fact, the first two « omplete motets in the choir book. 


a 


Before turning to the music itself, a brief glance at the general intro- 
duction may prove to be not unrewarding. Certain facts regarding 
Wylkynson’s ‘Salve regina’ appear to be distorted. The illuminated 
initials, far from being “* some of the finest examples ”’ are, in fact, greatly 


inferior to the workmanship found elsewhere in the book, where the 
illumination has been executed on the same vellum as the music, and not 
superimposed, as in the case of the Wylkynson motet. Moreover, the 

Salve regina ’ and * Jesus autem transiens ’ (13 parts, by the way, not 12) 
were written and signed by Wylkynson, who was obviously not responsible 
for writing the remainder of the manuscript’s contents. The original 
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number of compositions was g3, and not 97, as stated by Mr. Erlebach 
Although only 43 motets are preserved intact to-day it is possible 
to augment this number to 46 by means of con ordances in other insular 
sources, not mentioned in the introduction. The suggestion that there 
were originally two books, one for each side of the choir, is a physically 
untenable thesis. Such an arrangement would be possible only if the 
voice-parts were laid out on the pages in a completely different mannet 
as for example in the fifteenth-century choir books at Modena (Biblioteca 
Estense, lat. 454 and 455 . 

Mr. Erlebach goes on to explain that “ the notation is in full black 
ind red’, whereas the manuscript contains several examples of black- 
void and even red-void (in Lambe’s * Gaude flore virginali’), as well as 
white notation (Wylkynson’s ‘ Salve regina’). Equally unsatisfactory 
is his explanation of partial signatures: “* that is to say, the lower voices 
from the contra-tenors downwards have a By when the higher parts have 
none’. Let us examine the disposition of voices in the Browne motet, 
leaving aside the fact that Primus Bassus has been misread for Secundus 
Bassus, with the result that all the eight-part sections appear from the 
score to end ona 6 3 orb 4 ¢ hord: 


Vowe-part Aey-stgnature 
Superius 

Triplex one flat 
Medius one flat 


Contratenor 1 


Contratenor 2 


] enor 
Bassus 1 one flat 
Bassus 2 one flat 


The above example is by no means the only exception, among the Eto: 
motets, to Mr. Erlebach’s strange rule. The inherent logic in the arrange- 
ment can easily be seen by comparing the individual compasses of the 
voice-parts, which show a key-signature of one flat when the lowest note 
is F (or G) and no flat when the lowest note is C (or D). Occasionally 
there are modifications in this plan during the course of a long motet, 
but these changes—which are full of significance not only foe scholars 
but for performers also—are neither shown nor even hinted at in this 
edition, where the key-signatures are bludgeoned into an ostensibly neat 
though musically inaccurate uniformity. The results of this procrustean 
treatment will be demonstrated at a later stage. 

To return to the Preface: mention is made of the red and black texts, 
and the meaning of this verbal coloration is the occasion for a leadi: 
question. But no attempt is made to point out the link between the 
characteristic duo or gymel sections of mid-fifteenth century polyphony, 
and the red underlay that occurs not only in Eton but also (for example 
in the Mass ‘O quam suavis’. One is a logical extension of the other, 
in the same way that six-part harmony in Eton is a textural extension of 
the three-part harmony which Mr. Erlebach rightly signals as the norm 
in Old Hall. The term “ duo” had become superfluous by the last 
decade of the fifteenth century, when solo sections ranged from two to five 


voices, and rather than use clumsy cardinal numbers the scribes took to 
using red ink. Hence the lovely folios. 

One need look no farther than the first two pages of Mr. Erlebach’s 
transcription t 


appreciate the muddle caused by standardizing key- 
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signatures Worse than this however is the complete absence of con- 
entional signs for mu 1 ficta Accidentals which should be shown in 
small type above the note to which they refer are here thrust into the body 
iwld-be performer who has access neither to the 


Ol ginal choir book nor to photo raphs has no means ol telling which 


accidentals are editorial and which are original This is a sorry state of 
fl and an ominous beginning to such a lofty project. A list of erron 

these first two page f Browne’s motet may be of interest 

I riptles Be: 24, F% ficta; 2 Be: 30 31. Bo fictae 

Triplex 2 Ba tict 2, Bs ficta 19, Be C¢ fictae; 24, Ba ficta ne 

Ve Be 

( Be Bo: Bo Ba ft i needed 

( y id CC. (; 2 Bot 4 

Ba I ’ Be i 


D.W.S 
Romance for Harmonica With strings and plano. By Vaughan Williams. 


Piano reductior ©.U.P., 6s. 6d.). Rhapsody. For clarinet and 

mano (and string By Geoffrey Bush. Elkin, 5s.). A Suate jor 

| ) 

Timothy For sti orchestra. By Pamela Harrison Paterson’s 
hd 


Phe Romance, which has now had several performances and has been 
recorded, is a composer’s tribute to a virtuoso—a composet who will try 
his hand in any medium, and a virtuoso who is a faithful interpreter 
of many styles. There are few besides Larry Adler who will have the 
technique to play this work—more ts the pity. 

There is much repetition and a profusion of diatonic sevenths and 
ninths in Dr. Bush’s ‘ Rhapsody’, vet it possesses a nostalgic flavoun 
which is, in its way, attractive. There are changing moods, and the 
clarinet solo (poco lento, calmo) with which the work opens, makes a 
very effective solo at the end. All colours of the instrument are called 

ind its wide 1 il e 1s Tull explored. 
Pamela Harrison writes graciously for strings, and she has captured 


maintained the spirit of youthfulness in all five movements of this 


lite Her main method of achieving contrast throughout the suite is 
that of conjunct movement in the virile type of theme, against the dis- 
ct line of the more lyrical themes. The '2 % of the spritely Allegro 
Vivace with which the ute ends creates a condition of restless energy 
ithout being either { ed or fussy. Phe underlay of the parts in the 
first bar of the work is an unfortunate slip on somebody’s part 


Who Wed Cock Robin? for S.A.T.B. By Edith Bathurst. (Hinrichsen 
Opu 0. N -4 Four Short Anthems By Cyril Christopher. 


) t 
James Pa Birmingham. 5d. each. 
Dr. Bathurst’s arrangement of ‘Cock Robin’ incorporates happily 
everal well-known tunes, including ‘Home, Sweet Home’ and Mendels- 
hn’s ‘ Weddi March’, at the appropriate places. It is a pity, 
however. that the t that the text is one which we associate with children 


hould be the excuse tor some elementary and unpleasant part-pro- 


The four anthem: r introits) by Dr. Christopher cannot be called 
pired. It is solid academic stuff which, with a first-rate choir, might 


1 better tha k \ll four are unaccompanied. 
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The White Dress and A Little Féte. Songs for medium voice. By M. van 
Someren-Godfery. (Augener, 2s. 6d. each. 

The first is a setting of Humbert Wolfe, and the second of Ian Colvin’s 
translation of Li-Tai-Po. Both, though very different in style and texture, 
have a familiar ring about them. Brahms would cock an eyelid at 
‘A Little Féte’. A three-handed accompanist is really needed for the 
vast number of notes in ‘ The White Dress ’ 


Concerto for Organ. By J. G. Walther. Edited by W. Whitehall. (Augener, 
3s. 6d.) Gigue. By J. Galliard. Arranged for piano by G. Cock- 
shoot. Augener, 2s. 6d.) Sonata .Vo. 2. For piano. By J. V 
Forsman. (Augener, 4s. 

Walther’s Concerto was well worth Mr. Whitehall’s editorial attention 
and he has made a good job of it. The work is in six movements olf 
varying lengths, and the style has a good Handelian swing about it. 

The ‘ Gigue’ is an arrangement of a song from an eighteenth- 
century song-book. It makes an effective two-part piece of moderate 
difficulty. What does the arranger intend to imply by the tenuto and 
staccato marks used simultaneously in the middle section ? 

Forsman’s Sonata is a hard nut to crack. This Scandinavian com- 
poser’s harmonic idiom has a northern wind in its sails, and there is no 
respite—you will look in vain for a point of repose until the last two lines 
of the fifteenth (and last) page. The result is a constant condition of 
tension, mollified only by the lower dynamic markings. But the struc- 
tural design of the four movements is by no means illogical, and the 
rhythms are both varied and impelling. The Hindemithian subject of 
the last movement in treated almost with academic respect. It is brave 
stuff. 


Cantata from Proverbs. For S.S.A., harp, oboe and cello (piano reduction). 
By Milhaud. (Mercury Music Corporation. U.S.A. 

Much of the piano reduction is unplayable and much is merely 
grotesque. The work was the Ernest Bloch Award commission for 1951, 
and is dedicated to the United Temple Chorus, which presumably has 
performed it, and which must have spent many hours of toil and trouble 
over it, however accomplished a body it may be. Did Milhaud intend this 
to be a serious work, or is it burlesque? The three movements offe1 
little contrast and the figuration for both instruments and voices—which 
is almost indistinguishable—varies little from cover to cover. Figuration 
and rhythm are neo-baroque, and the harmonic style defies des¢ ription 
certainly it is dissonant, but it appears to be dissonance of an arbitrary 
and illogical kind. Good luck to anvone who has the courage to 
perform it! 


The Orchestra. By H.S. Williamson. (Sylvan Press, 2s. 6d. 

This admirable little handbook is now reprinted. It cannot fail to 
give the young music-lover a clear insight into the constitution and 
working of a symphony orchestra. Each instrument is illustrated and 
described in detail but never to the point of boredom; and there is a short 
history of the evolution of the orchestra. In fact it contains everything 
its prospective reader would want to know. B. W. G. R. : 
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Concerto for Viola and Orchestra. Op. 20. By P. Racine Fricker. Reduction 
for viola and piano Schott and Co. 10s. 6d. 

The three movements of this concerto bear the titles ‘* Rhapsody 
‘ Intermezzo”’ and ‘* Capriccio”. The purpose is presumably the 
negative one of warning us not to expect ¢ lassical forms in the outer move- 
ments, for there is nothing particularly wayward about them. On the 
contrary, the whole work is eminently level-headed in character and works 
out its course by well-tried means 

The first movement is the least orthodox and, I think, the best. The 
opening phrase for solo horn is the starting point for most of the melodic 
material of the movement, and indeed of the whole work. It is constructed 
entirely of thirds and seconds, except for the diminished fifth at the end 
from F to B (the key-note), which becomes a salient feature of the har- 
mony. There follows a longer phrase for the viola, built with the aid of 
the same component particles and prolonged in a manner which might be 
called rhapsodic. ‘The procedure is typical; the same successions of 
intervals dominate each paragraph of the movement and are reflected 
in the harmony The resulting consistency is achieved at the expense of a 
certain monotony, at least as far as melody is concerned. Harmonically 
and tonally the movement is very intelligently planned, and the grada- 
tions between the relatively static opening and the coda, and the more 
complex episodes that lie between, are handled with uncommon skill. 
Che individual character of each section, however, is apt to get blurred 
by too similar methods of melodic extension in each case, so that the 
shape of the movement is partially obscured and there is a lack of memor- 
able events. 

Che short intermezzo in ternary form simply fulfils the function its 
name implies. The finale is the longest and most elaborate movement. 
It is framed by an introduction and coda, which correspond. ‘The main 
body of the movement consists of a succession of ideas which are recapi- 


tulated without a central section. This traditional pattern has two 
unusual features In the first place, the whole of the recapitulation is 
presented as a variation in triple time of the earlier material, rather as 
Bartok mirrors one movement in another. Secondly, the tonic is not 


employed throughout this section, but 1s approac hed gradually by two 
rising modulations of a tone, and one of a semitone, a separate idea being 


recapitulated in each key The movement is varied, if not capricious, 
and serves as a foil to the Rhapsody. O. W.N. 
Divertissement For women’s voices. (By T. B. Pitfield. (Hinrichsen. 
3s. 6d. 
This work consists of attractive four-part (S.S.A.A.) settings of six 


mainly light-hearted French poems, with an English translation by the 
composer. He has managed the difh ult task of writing for four female 
voices with considerable artistry, and has provided some delicious 


catchy tunes into the bargain. Good low altos are essential. 


De} 


Three Songs. For high voice. By Norman Fulton. Augener, 5 
The Enchantress Scena for contralto and orchestra. By Arthur 
Bliss. Reduction for voice and piano. (Novello, 6s. 





has four movements a 


was arranged in 1951 for violin and piano. Its three movements are a 


Seconda pie ct 
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[hese three contrasting songs by Norman Fulton are settings of 


poems by William Morris, Thomas Hardy and Will Redgrave. Phe 
settings are apt and imaginative—parti ularly Hardy’s * To the Moon 

[he scena is intense and dramatic. Written for the late Kathlee: 
Ferrier, it has a range of two octaves and makes considerable demands 
in interpretive power upon the singer, with its sudden changes from 
anger to tenderness. The text is adapted by Henry Reed from Theocritus 


a Tarantella. By Bizet. Arranged for two pianos by John Odom 
Curwen, 6s. 6d.) Two Sonatinas. By Hans Gal. (Augener. No. 1, 
is. Od., No. 2; 4s. 

Ihe Tarantella is from Act 2 of ‘Carmen ’—a gay piece and a1 

excellent arrangement. The two Sonatinas present a mixed bag ot 

vles. No. 1 has three movements. The first movement opens with 
pleasing and rather acid harmony and rugged contrapuntal lines. Then, 
as though taking convention too literally, the composer makes his second 
ubject contrast strongly both in character and harmonic style. The 

two other movements are quick and have no particular merit. No. 2 

nd the outside movements are on a larger scale 

than those in No. 1. They are more difficult technically, but no more 


rewarding musically. 


Foundation Pieces for Cello. By Arthur Trew. (Chester, 3s. 6d.). Sarabande 


) 


For cello and piano. By Herbert Murrill. (O.U.P., 3s.) Sonata 
Melodica. For violin and piano. By Cyril Scott. (Elkin, 7s. 6d. 
Jabonah. Yor violin and piano. By Raphael. (Breikopf. Tu 


Scottish Tunes. Arr. tor viola and piano. By Forbes and Richardson 
O.U.P., 4s. 6d.) Concertino. For clarinet and strings. By Matyas 
Seiber. Piano reduction. (Schott, 15s.) Three Pieces. By Borodin. 


Arr. for cello and piano by Withers. (Chester, 3s. 6d.) Elegy. For 


cello and piano. By Kenneth Leighton. (Lengnick, 3s. 


Arthur Trew’s pieces are purposeful and musical. Murrill’s 


Sarabande was written as a Christmas greeting for Pau Casals and is 


here edited for cello (or violin or viola) and piano by Watson Forbes 
is neat and colourtul. ‘Sonata Melodica’ is a considerable work 
Chere is no comment as to its composition date. The word * melodica ’ 


seems to be appended in spite, rather than because, of its inherent 
characteristics, which strike one as vertical and not horizontal. Posterits 


will have little difficulty in placing this work in its period of harmoni 


experimentation. It is of considerable historic interest and will appea 
more as a curlo to the young generation of today. 


* Jabonah’ was written in 1948 as a ballet-suite for orchestra, and 


7 


based on Mongolian themes and a prefatory note tells us that the work 
represents the events which occur on a “ caravan ’’—in the last move 
ment we are 


entertained to a collision between two caravans. The musi 
i aa ees 
undoubtedly colourtul and exciting, and the violin part is exacting 


Phe ‘ Two Scottish Tunes’ are neatly arranged. The contrasting 

C shan O a | 

ol the Mat sub-mediant is a pleasant surprise in the middle of the 
rst piece perhaps it is a pity that the same key-contrast is used in the 
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Chere is much rhythmic and structural ingenuity in Seiber’s Sonatina 


for clarinet and strings None of its five movements escapes from the 
eneral harmonic acerbity, but there is a strong, forceful logic in the 
harmonic element—this is assuming that it is for a B» clarinet—no 
direction is given! The * Three Pieces’ are trom Borodin’s Petite Suite 
for plano Herbert Withers has arranged them so that thev sound 
perfectly at home in their new medium They are short and unpre- 
te piece 
Kenneth Leighton ‘Elegy’ again shows this young composer’s 
ft of melodic writi It does, however, possess harmonic weakness 
which does not persist in his most recent works The cello has many 


opportunities of Gemonstrating its several characteristics. 


Double Cor For two violins and string orchestra. By William 
Boyce Trans. and edited by Denis Stevens. Full score. ( Hinrichsen, 
Los Sinfonietta for strings (* The Cearne’ By Gordon Jacob. 
Score. Novello, ros. 6d.) Hymn Tune Prelude on Song 13, for strings. 


By Vaughan Williams. Score OL F.. js. bd 
Mr. Stevens has edited the Bovce Concerto in B minor trom an 
itograph MS. in the British Museum. It consists of an Introduction, 
Largo, Allegro, Adagio and Minuet. The Allegro is a vigorous fugal 


movement, and the other movements contain moments of considerable 
beauty There is an inevitableness about this music, due mainly to the 
large number of sequential passages. ‘The continuo part disagrees with 
the figured bass (or the figured bass with the string parts) in bars 9, 41, 
O02, 123 and | sO, and there is an unwholesome progression In the continuo 


part in bars 66-67 


Apart from the slow movement, the thematic material in the 


Sinfonietta * is not striking. There is abundant ¢ raftsmanship and there 

some. tellit harmonic effects. Written for the Harvey Phillips 
String Orchestra. the work has three movements, and the final coda 
I t effectively recalls motives from all movements. 


( 
Vaughan W iilam Ss Pre lude Or Gibbons’s song |! ,; COMprises 40) bars 


rracetul, undulating counterpoint woven around this melody of 
ee ee B.W.G.R 

RKontra-Punkte, By Karlheinz Stockhausen. Miniature Score. 

Universal Edition 8s. bd 

There is no doubt as to the care and craftsmanship that have gone to 

this musical mélange. Every note has its own label of intensity 

scrupulously placed so as to give the maximum of surprise both in 

h and time [he sonorities of the piece are cleverly contrived with 

t handful of instruments. Never was there such an abundance ot 

ety in the treatment of the individual parts, and never was there such 

iminating and refreshing enjoyment of sounds for their own sensuous 

{ es The score requires flute, clarinet, bass clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, 

mbone, piano, harp, violin and cello Each player needs to be a 

rtuoso not onl the technique and expre sive control of his instrument 


it also in the mere mathematics of keeping track of his very unpredictable 
t In particular the piano part seems to come more and more to the 


e, and the work ends as a piano solo. Io a musician schooled in 
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Schonberg this piece, labelled “* Number 1 ** will come as a more exact 
ing test of endurance. 

The baying of a wolf, the deflation of a balloon, or a taxi changin: 
vear—all these things make exciting noises and much the same may bx 
said in praise of this * Kontra-Punkte’. It is highly organized and will 
appeal to the experts. PA T 


Beethoven: Pianoforte Sonatas. Volume II (Sonatas 16-32). Urtext 
Edited by B. A. Wallner. Fingering by Conrad Hansen. (G. Henle- 
Verlag. London: Novello. 

The appearance of the first volume of this well-engraved edition wa 
mentioned here in April of last year. Time was, in what Tovey called 
the ‘* dark ages ’’ of Beethoven editing (1.e. about 1840), when Moschele 
and others could not believe that Beethoven meant exactly what he wrot 
but it is past, and with such editions as that of the Associated Board easily 
available there is no longer quite the same value in the * urtext’”’ pub 
lication as a nineteenth-century public would have found in it. A good 
deal of interest remains, and the Henle house has evidently gone to great 
trouble in presenting a text the composer would have recognized as his 
own. Now and then a footnote would have added to the practical use- 
fulness of the edition. For instance, Beethoven’s metronome mark 

138 to the minim) for the first movement of Op. 106, which is impossibly 
fast, is uncommented upon. Sometimes the editor prefers the authority 
of Beethoven’s autograph to that of the original edition. ‘This seems to 
leave out of account the possibility, suggested by Tovey, that the origina! 
edition may include the composer’s last thoughts represented by proot- 
corrections. An example is to be found in bar 46 of the C major move- 
ment of the last sonata, where the second B» is here tied (as in the auto- 

graph) to that of the third beat. R.C. 





New Pocket Scores.—In the Eulenburg edition (London, 36 Dean 

Street, W. 1 

Praetorius: chorale-concert, ‘ Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern * 
Francesco Barsanti: two Concerti Grossi in D. Hasse: Flute Concerto i: 
D. Haydn: symphonies Nos. 73 (La Chasse) and 87, and Quartets Op. 17, 
No. 2, and Op. 64, No. 1. Rossini: Overture, ‘ I] Turco in Italia’ 
Mozart: ‘ Don Giovanni’ and ‘ The Magic Flute’ (full scores). Webe: 
Bassoon Concerto. Spohr: Violin Concerto, Op. 47 (Gesangsscene 
Wagner: ‘ The Mastersingers * (full score in two volumes). 

In the Lengnick edition: William Wordsworth’s Symphony No. 
C, Op. 48. 

In the Universal Edition: Alban Berg’s Violin Concetro. 
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To the Editor of * Music © Letters’ 


rHE PLOT OF ‘ THE MAGIC FLUTE’ 
Sir, 

In your January number Mr. J. N. A. Armitage-Smith raised the 
vexed question of whether the plot of * The Magic Flute ’ was designed 
from the beginning as we have the opera now or was suddenly changed in 
the course of composition because of the production at a rival theatre of 
another opera based on the same original story. I feel obliged to make 
ome comment on Mr. Armitage-Smith’s article because he cites my own 
book, ‘ Mozart’s Operas’ (second edition, 1947), as if it was the final 
authority for the theory that the plot was altered as indicated above. For 
the opposite view he quotes the late Dr. Alfred Einstein, who was 
undoubtedly the most learned Mozart scholar of his generation. 

As to myself I can only confess frankly that I took over the statement 
of Otto Jahn, which was generally accepted by most writers, and made no 
ittempt to verify the truth of it. When I first began studying *‘ The Magic 
Flute ’ nearly sixty years ago (I first heard it in 1896 at Munich) it was 
very little known in this country, performed only at rare intervals and 
generally spoken of as ‘ Il Flauto Magico’. It had the reputation of being 
based on the most nonsensical and incomprehensible libretto ever written ; 
and I set out, first by a short commentary (Cambridge, 1911) and then 
by a new English translation, to show that it was not quite such utter 
nonsense as English opera-goers were wont to believe. The situation at 
the present day is completely different; for modern English audiences 

The Magic Flute’ is one of the most popular operas in the standard 
repertory, and no one would ever dream now, except in Italy, of per- 
forming the work in Italian. This whole-hearted acceptance of Mozart’s 
masterpieces in England is mainly due not to any literary efforts of mine 
but to the productions by Clive Carey at the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells 
from 1921 onwards 

Che theory that the plot of ‘ The Magic Flute ’ was altered on account 
of the production of ‘ Kaspar der Fagottist,’ at the Leopoldstadter theatre 
it Vienna on June 8th 1791, was still accepted by Hermann Abert in his 
complete revision of Jahn in 1921, but Abert did not go into the matter 
very ce eply. In fairly recent vears an enormous amount of research has 
been done on the history of the Viennese theatres and the works performed 
at them: the amount of material unearthed is so vast that an English 
f Mozart finds himself completely lost in this impenetrable 
ungle Che English student also needs a word of warning as to the 
mentality of German researchers; he must try to bear in mind the different 
attitudes towards music, drama and morals in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. and still more the irreconcilable differences between the 
researchers of North Germany and those of Vienna. 

Einstein, especially after he left Germany to escape the Nazi regimen, 
was in a curious mental situation. Fundamentally he was, and always 
emained. a German: as a native of Munich he was no friend of Prussia, 


T 
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and at the same time was a stranger towards Vienna. His book on Mozart, 
from which Mr. Armitage-Smith quotes, was written in German but 
published in America in an English translation; it gives me the impression 
that after a lifetime of minute scholarship and untiring research he had 
suddenly grown tired of it all and had abandoned himself to his artistic 
intuitions. Both ‘ Don Giovanni’ and ‘ The Magic Flute’ have been 


the subjects of endless controversy; Einstein waves all this aside and tells 


us that each is a unique masterpiece which we must accept as it stands 
without reference to any other work. As an example of his intuitions, 
he says: “ I am quite convinced that the black traitor Monostatos was 
intended to represent a particular personage.” For all we know, that 
may be perfectly true, but Einstein provides no shred of documentary 
evidence to support his conviction. I certainly wish that I could believe 
him in supposing that ‘ The Magic Flute’ was designed as a complete 
whole from the first, and from the first as a Masonic opera; but the only 
evidence he brings forward is the fact (mentioned by Mr. Armitage- 
Smith) that Mozart quoted the line “ Tod und Verzweiflung war sein 
Lohn ”’ in a letter to his wife of June 11th 1791, only three days after the 
production of * Kaspar der Fagottist’, which he saw himself on the 12th 
and thought “ shoddy stuff’”’. 


Shoddy stuff it is indeed; the complete libretto has been reprinted in a 
series called ‘ Deutsche Literatur’ (Leipzig, Reclam, 1935) of which 
eight volumes are devoted to the “ Baroque Tradition in the popular 
theatre of Bavaria and Austria’. One of these deals with the ‘* Maschi- 
nenkomodie ”’, and is preceded by a long and erudite introduction by 
Dr. Otto Rommel]; it contains the text of five specimens, the last two of 
which are * Kaspar der Fagottist’’ and ‘ Die Zauberfléte >. We are thus 
enabled to consider ‘ The Magic Flute’ in relation to its predecessors in 
the popular Viennese theatre, an environment differing sharply from that 
of the North German theatre represented by such names as Lessing, 
Goethe and Schiller. The North German theatre was influenced by that 
of England and France, the Viennese by that of Italy and perhaps Spain. 
The Baroque Drama, so Dr. Rommel tells us, disappeared entirely from 
the North German theatre at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
What survived in the popular theatre of Vienna was the “ Haupt - und 
Staatsaktion ”’, which was mainly a German prose translation or adap- 
tation of the seventeenth-century Italian opera libretto copiously inter- 
larded with the buffooneries of Hanswurst (Jack Pudding). Several of 
these plays have been identified with their operatic originals. 


They probably correspond pretty closely with the spoken plays of the 
Italian theatre such as were acted by the improvising actors of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte; they exist only in the form of skeleton synopses 
Most historians seem to think that the practice of improvising dialogue 
originated with the Italians and was spread over Europe (including 
England) by the travelling Italian comedians of Shakespeare’s days; but 


> »}] ap } . 
one may well wonder whether it was not inhe rent in the universal theatri- 


cal instinct of mankind, dating from ages when illiteracy was normal for 
the large majority of all populations. The most famous Hanswurst, 
regarded as the * father” of Viennese popular drama, was Josef Anton 
Stranitzky (16762-1726), a portrait of whom is reproduced in this book. 


He resembles the typical Italian Zanni of about 1580, short and thickset, 
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with a dark beard, not in the least like our modern idea of Harlequin, 
whose costume came not from It: but from France. Stranitzky pre- 
sented himself on the stage as a “ sow-gelder from Salzburg ’’, which 





suggests that for a Viennese audience Salzburg was what Bergamo was to 
the Venetians, the town of Zanni and fools. Mozart’s letters suggest that 
he too took much the same view of his birthplace and of himself. The 
most notable characteristic of Stranitzky’s humour is its extreme dirtiness; 
Dr. Rommel quotes copious examples and he analyses them on Freudian 
principles. He ascribes this dirtiness to “ infantilism ’’, and we find it 
too in what some German writers call the “ reine Kinderseele ’”’ of 
Mozart. But it is not peculiar to Vienna or even to Salzburg; it is equally 
typical of the Italian comedians and of the famous English Comedians 
who first presented Shakespeare to North Germany. Hanswurst as the 
comic servant is of course universal, and goes back to Plautus and Terence. 
Stranitzky was succeeded in this role by Gottfried Prehauser (1699- 
769), who seems however to have treated it with more refinement, less 
rustic and more urbane. A more important figure is Johann Josef Felix 
von Kurz (1717-1784), often called Bernardon or Kurz-Bernardon. He 
was the son of an actor, but they came of a patrician family from Kempten. 
He appears to have acquired the name of Bernardon from some part 
which he played, but Bernardon was never a recognized ‘‘ mask ”’ charac- 
ter like Hanswurst or Pantaloon. Kurz had every possible advantage 
as a comedian: he was good-looking, lively, versatile and a good singer 
as well. It was during his time that Maria Theresa attempted to reform 
the Viennese theatre by instituting a censorship of plays. In an edict of 
752 she ordered that “ the comedians should act no works except those 
m the French, Italian and Spanish theatres, and are to abandon 
tirely all local works of Bernardon and others, but if some were good 
are to be carefully read by Weiskern and no equi voques [sic] or dirty 

rds to be allowed and no comedian shall be allowed to use them him- 


elf under pain of punishment’. Kurz left Vienna and went to Prague; 
eturned 1754 but gave up the “ Stegreifbuhne i improvising 
tage), formed a new company and took it on tour. It is interesting to 
ite that this compa was acting at Venice, apparently In 1764, just 
the time whe Sacchi was producing the “ fiabe ”’ of Carlo Gozzi. 
Phe influence of Gozzi on subsequent Viennese “ fairy ’’ opera does not 


| 


seem to have been fully recognized by musical historians. Kurz eventually 
ame back again to Vienna in 1769, but found himself in a complete new 


ironment;: he had success at all and died in poverty in 1784. 
The devel pments f the Viennese popular theatre are at this point 
ery difficult f i foreigner like mvself to follow Northern criticism of 
evere: on the other hand Viennese writers like Dr. Rornmel make 
ery effort to defend it and to uphold a continuous Viennese tradition 
iding eventually to the nineteenth-century playwrights Raimund and 
Nestroy Che improvising theatre certainly did not die out altogether in 
te of the censorship; I. F. Castelli (1781-1862) describes in his memoirs 
mic operas of Beethoven’s time in which the songs were written and 
mposed first and the whole of the dialogue improvised. And even in 
se days the dirty’ theatre still survived; Castelli describes a play 


hich he saw acted by a German company in Hungary and says that he 
te dow! whole act of it but could not possibly print it on account of 
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its indecency. Decent or indecent, the one personality which the Viennese 
audiences refused to give up was the comic servant— Hanswurst, Bernar- 
don and, in Mozart’s day, Kasperl, who was created by the actor Car] 
La Roche. In 1781 Carl Marinelli opened the Theater in der Leopold- 
stadt, where he specialized on fairy-tale plays influenced pretty certainly 
by Gozzi’s “ fiabe’’. Gozzi is a playwright little known to English 
theatre-goers, though some may have a slight acquaintance with his 
rival Goldoni.!. The general plan of the “ fiabe ”’ is the dramatization 
of a fairy-tale taken from either G. B. Basile’s Neapolitan collection or 
‘ The Arabian Nights ’; the story is told quite seriously, as a rule, in blank 
verse, but perpetually interrupted by the characters of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte, who speak their parts in prose and in their own dialects. The 
scene may be laid in China or some other Eastern land, but the Mask 
characters always preserve their traditional dress and their local per- 
sonalities. In most of the “ fiabe”’ there are all sorts of magical effects 
and transformations of human beings into animals or vice versa. Gozzi’s 
plays were translated into German and were much admired by Goethe, 
Schiller and the German Romantics. The best known of them to-day 
is ‘ Turandot’, of which Schiller made a German adaptation. Busoni 
made it into an opera in 1917 and Puccini in 1924 (unfinished). 

A great many of these old stories, whether their source be oriental or 
western, turn on the idea of a rescue; the hero has to release the heroine 
from the clutches of a wicked magician. Another idea is that of two lovers 
who remain absolutely faithful in spite of sufferings persistently inflicted 
on them by some higher power in order to test their constancy. German 
historians long ago invented the term “ rescue-opera’”’ (Rettungsoper 
to classify such operas as Cherubini’s ‘ Lodoiska ’ and ‘ Faniska ’; ‘ Fidelio’ 
is the classical example. It is curious that the “ rescue ”’ idea is not at al] 
characteristic of Italian opera-seria. We may, perhaps, stretch a point 
and claim Peri’s ‘ Euridice’ or Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo’ as rescue-operas, 
though in these the rescue is a failure; we may more reasonably put 

Hansel and Gretel’ into the same category. But ‘ The Abduction from 
the Seraglio ’ is obviously a rescue-opera, and it is comparatively irrelevant 
whether the heroine is rescued from a magician or a mere pasha. The 
comic servant is often there, too, though not invariably. 

At Marinelli’s theatre there can be no doubt that the chief attraction 
was always the personality of Kasperl. Marinelli provided transformation 
and magical effects but, like Wenzel Miiller’s songs, they were subsidiary 
to Kasperl, who in ‘ Kaspar der Fagottist’ is hardly ever off the stage; 
his part is by far the biggest of all. Schikaneder, who took over the 
Freihaustheater in 1788 as a rival to Marinelli, had completely different 
ideas. Schikaneder was not Viennese by birth. Born at Regensburg 
in 1751, he had formed his own touring company by the time he was 
twenty-seven; they acted mainly in Bavaria, Austria and Hungary, but 
their repertory included Shakespeare, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller as well 
as all sorts of popular entertainments. Despite his want of education, his 
experience of the theatre must have been far wider than that of Marinelli 


rhe easiest introduction to Gozzi is to be found in Vernon Lee’s ‘Studies of 
the Eighteenth Century in Italy’. The only one of his fiabe accessible in English at 
present is ‘ The Blue Monster’ (11 Mostro lurchino) translated by Edward J. Dent, 


‘monk . seeies — 4 
Cambridge l niversity Press, 1951, with an introduction giving a short account of 
Gozzi and the Comedy of Masks 
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and his theatrical ambitions on a far greater scale. When he settled 
in Vienna he had no reason to continue in the rut of local tradition; he 
took what he found there and set out to develop that material on his own 
far more grandiose lines. He may have made friends with Mozart when 
his company was at Salzburg in 1780, but Einstein has shown that 
Mozart’s music to ‘ King Thamos’ was not written for Schikaneder, 
as Jahn supposed, but for Bohm’s company which was at Salzburg the 
previous year. In spite of the affinities which both the play and the music 
have with ‘ The Magic Flute’ we cannot assume that ‘ King Thamos ’ 
was present to Schikaneder’s memory when he approached Mozart with 
the plan of ‘ The Magic Flute’ in 1791. 

Ihe legend that Schikaneder approached Mozart in a desperate 
effort to save himself from bankruptcy has been shown to be untrue ; 
Schikaneder had done extremely well over his opera ‘ Der Stein der 
Weisen ’, produced in September 1790 with music by Benedikt Schack. 
Rommel very reasonably suggests that Schikaneder invited Mozart’s 
collaboration simply because they were both of them keenly interested in 
German opera. At that moment Mozart was financially much worse 
off than Schikaneder. As to the source and authorship of ‘ The Magi 
Flute ’, we have every reason to be sceptical of legend. Authorship and 
plagiary are concepts of negligible significance in a world where the idea 
of copyright was practically non-existent. We are told that the story of 

The Magic Flute’ was taken from Wieland’s ‘ Dschinnistan ’, and that 
‘ Kaspar der Fagottist ’’ was also taken from it. The story of ‘ Lulu oder 
die Zauberfléte ’ was not written by Wieland but by his son-in-law J. A. 
Liebeskind, though it is included along with other stories by him in the 
complete collection ‘ Dschinnistan ’. The curious thing is that the hero 
of Perinet’s libretto is not given a magic flute but a magic zither; further, 
he is not called Lulu but Armidoro. Kaspar of course does not come into 
Liebeskind’s story at all. In any case there was nothing new or original 
about a magic musical instrument; it goes back to Orpheus and Amphion. 


It would certainly be agreeable to believe that Schikaneder came to 
Mozart with the complete plan of an Egyptian and Masonic opera, but 
we cannot get away from the obvious similiarity with ‘ Lulu’; the young 
prince meets the ** shining fairy” (die strahlende Fee), as Liebeskind calls 
Perifirime, and is told by her that she has already chosen him to rescue her 


daughter from the clutches of an evil magician, to which purpose she 
gives him a magical instrument. In ‘ Lulu’ the shining fairy is supposed 


at first to be a dangerous character but turns out to be a benevolent one; 
in ‘ The Magic Flute’ she appears to be benevolent but turns out (in the 
second act) to be a bad character. As to the inward meaning of the 


music which heralds the Queen’s first appearance, I find it difficult to say 


4 


whether it interprets the Queen’s character at all; I should be content 


to call it a very imposing piece of ** scenery music’, certainly appro- 
priate for the magical appearance of a queen, but not revealing her 
individual personality. She reveals that in what she sings herself; the 


orchestra may be said to describe her costume. 
Mr. Armitage-Smith says that the C minor introduction at the open- 
of the opera “ is far too serious a piece of music to figure appropriately 
in exclusively comic opera ’’; but what exactly is, or rather, what was 
gt a “ comic opera ”’, let alone an exclusively comic opera? * The 
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Magic Flute’ was certainly never meant to be an Italian opera-buffa 

it is a German Singspiel it has little resemblance to those of other com- 
posers. We can relate it perhaps to * [he Seraglio ’, but ‘ The Seraglio 
has more affinity to French opéra-comique than to German opera. [1 
any case the epithet “* serious ’’ may convey different meanings to different 
people. It was always characteristic of Mozart to put a great deal mor 
stuff into his music than his audiences expected or were generally willir 

to swallow. ‘‘ Too many notes, my dear Mozart!’’ Later generation 
and especially English Mozart-worshippers of the present day are in- 
clined to take Mozart with an exaggerated “ seriousness ’’ and solemnity 
It seems certain, however, that Schikaneder, even if we regard him as 
nothing more than a theatrical showman, set out to make his productions 
grander and more imposing in every way than those of Marinelli at the 
rival theatre. Mozart no doubt shared these ambitions as his collabo- 
rator; he was much gratified when Salieri said to him that ‘ The Magi 
Flute ’ was “* un operone worthy to be performed for the grandest festival! 
and betore the greatest monarch.” 

But the problem of the plot raised by Mr. Armitage-Smith seems 
insoluble. If we are planning a modern production we must, of course 
do all we can to give the opera the semblance of an organic unity, an 
the most obvious way to achieve this is to emphasize the derivation from 
‘Sethos’, the Egyptian background and the Masonic element, mini- 
mizing as best we can what remains of * Lulu’. As research-scholars we 
have a quite different problem, that of establishing the facts. The Three 
Ladies are easily accounted for, and their dubious morals too; they come 
from * Sethos’ and do not appear in ‘Lulu’ at all. The Three Boys 
belong to neither source: Rommel traces them to another story in * Dschin- 
nistan’, ‘ Die Klugen Knaben’, by F. H. von Einsiedel. But as Mr 
Armitage-Smith pertinently asks, how can they act as agents both for 
the Queen and for Sarastro 2?) Nor are the Boys the only oddity. 


Tamino’s nationality mav be irrelevant: Ernst Lert suggested that 


‘* Japanese ”’ was a misprint for “* Javanese *’, but that makes very littl 
difference. A Viennese audience of 1791 would probably think that 
Japanese and Chinese were much the same; we must not let “ Japanese 

suggest modern politics. In any case ** Chinese ”’ or ** Japanese > would 


suggest a “ fiaba’’ of Gozzi, to whom ‘ Sethos’” was pretty certainly 
unknown. Papageno as a birdeatcher is recognizable in Gozzi’s ‘ Re 
Cervo’, but Rommel finds that idea in other Viennese plays: most prob- 
ably it was an old device of the Commedia dell’ Arte before (502zz1, who 
has been traced to earlier Italian plays. Papageno’s hanging scene 
certainly comes from the same older Italian source. Here I would point 
out that Schikaneder showed extraordinary restraint and self-denial it 
the limitation of his own part as compared with Kaspar’s in * Kaspai 
der Fagottist’. Rommel particularly stresses the fact that he 
using the Viennese dialect. 


} 


avoided 


Mr. Armitage-Smith is mistaken in saving that ‘ Lulu’ is the 
source of Wranitzky’s * Oberon’. Wieland’s * Oberon ” 


does not belong 
to * Dschinnistan ’ 


, 362 quite separate work, a poem of twelve cantos 

octave stanzas evidently modelled on Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ in its 
it is also the source of Plan hé’s libretto for Weber's 
Wranitzky’s opera, produced by Schikaneder in 1789, is, 


narrative stvle: 
* ( Yberon : 


i 
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as I have pointed out in my book, the obvious general model for ‘ The 
Magic Flute’, as an operatic scheme, and Schikaneder, as Komorzynski 
! : : d 
clearly saw, was always concerned primarily with stage pictures and 
stage effects and was comparatively indifferent to the actual wording 
we can hardly speak of literary style in his case—ot the libretto that was to 


r xpl iin them. 


London, S.W. 


Epwarp J. DENT. 


SUSANNA OR THE COUNTESS 


The evidence that Mozart’s aria * Al desio di chi t’adora A. &99 


dif 


was intended for Susanna is stronger than that adduced by your corre- 
spondent Mr. M. L. Poston for its attribution to the Countess. Mozart 
himself provides the first clue by entering the aria in his thematic catalogue 
as ** Eine Rondo in meine Oper fur Mme Ferarese [sic] del Bene’; in 
the revival of ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” at Vienna in August 1789 the part 
of Susanna was sung by Adriana Ferrarese del Bene, that of the Countess 
by Caterina Cavalieri \ further piece of evidence is afforded by a 
MS copy of the aria, now in the British Museum (Add. 14396). It was 
presented to the Museum by Vincent Novello, and had been given to him 
by Mozart’s widow when he visited her at Salzburg in the summer of 
1829; according to her, it was the copy from which Mozcart used to accom- 
pany her when she sang the aria, and at the end is a cadenza noted down 


for her in his handwriting Che aria is preceded by a recitative—and 
this recitative is identical in words (‘* Giunse alfin il momento ’’) and 
music with that leading into the aria ‘ Deh vient non tardar’, sung by 


Susanna in the original version of the opera. Incidentally, the second 
line of the aria, as given in this MS, is “* Vieni, vola, o mia speranza ”’ 
perhaps the version ‘ O sposo amato”’, quoted by your correspondent, 
was an alteration made to accord with the attribution of the aria to the 
Countess 


London, W. 8 


RosEMARY HUGHES. 


SCHORR AND WHITEHILL 


The news of Friedrich Schorr’s death last August took my mind back 

to an even greater singer, famous in the very parts which Schorr sustained 
th such dignity; and I could not help reflecting on the strange chance 
which has caused the earlier man to be so largely forgotten. I refer to 


Clarence Whitehill 


He was born at Marengo, Iowa, in 1872, and made his début at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels in 1898. \ Bayreuth engagement 


followed in 1903. His first appearance in London was in 1905 as Wotan, 
and during the famous Beecham seasons of 1910, 1911 and 1912 he sang 
ot only the roles mentioned but also, with conspicuous success, several 
roles in Strauss operas, notably that of the Prophet in ‘ Salomé’. In 
y22, the opening season of the newly-formed British National Opera 
Company, he came from America to sing the parts of Wotan, Gunther 

Sachs: and it was then that I first heard him in person, though I had 
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been an admirer of his voice for a couple of years as the result of hearing 
some of his gramophone records on which, although the orchestra was 
the usual travesty, the voice was superbly reproduced. His stature, the 
quiet authority of his acting, his economy of gesture, all helped to make 
him a dominating figure, and the power, smoothness and ring of his 
voice were such as have not since, in my experience, been surpassed. 
Schorr’s voice bore an astonishing resemblance to Whitehill’s, the only 
pronounced difference being that the American’s legato singing was 
finer ; its pulsation was just right, and gave it great warmth and sympathy, 
whereas Schorr’s was rather more marked. Why, then, is Schorr so much 
better known? The answer is: one unfortunate and premature experi- 
ment with one set of gramophone records, or rather, this fact added to 
the further fact that when electrical recording came in Whitehill was 
past his prime, while Schorr was just reaching his. 

From 1914 to 1918 recording was more or less at a standstill in 
England. We were fighting for our existence, and nothing else mattered. 
The superb records which Whitehill had made up to 1914 probably had 
no sale during the war—for one thing they were nearly all in German, 
and the German language was taboo in this country. In 1g21 one 
magnificent Whitehill record appeared, of Amfortas’s prayer, a wonderful 
example of sustained smoothness and controlled power. In 1g22 White- 
hill himself appeared once more in England, first at a Queen’s Hall 
concert and then with the B.N.O.C. The H.M.V. Company took 
advantage of his presence here to record him in Wotan’s Farewell and 
an extract from the third act of ‘ Siegfried’, in which the tenor part was 
sung by Tudor Davies. These might have been superb records, for 
previous efforts had shown that Whitehill’s was an exceptionally fine 
recording voice, but the whole enterprise was spoilt in the making. 

Albert Coates conducted, and either he or the engineer was possessed 
by the idea that the orchestra was all-important. To give it greater 
prominence the singers were placed too far from the recording horn. 
The idea was commendable in itself, and we know how splendidly 
electrical recording has enabled this ideal to be attained. But it was 
years ahead of its time and, with the only methods of recording then 
available, was utterly unrealizable. In fact, the results were worse than 
before, for the simple reason that with acoustic recording the bigger the 
orchestra the worse the record. The earlier method had at least given 
us really good reproduction of a fine voice, the new one made the finest 
and biggest of voices sound feeble. This is what happened to Whitehill; 
these records gave us a travesty of his voice, which was here and there 
almost inaudible. 

Electrical recording arrived in 1926. Whitehill was then 54 and 
Schorr only 38: the former past his prime, the latter just attaining it 
and with ten or more years of it in front of him. Whitehill, I believe, 
made no electrical recordings; Schorr made about thirty-six, many ot 
which are still available from the second-hand dealers. These two great 
singers had much in common. Both were as remarkable in oratorio as 
in Wagner and were also fine lieder singers, though the only records they 
made in this field are practically extinct. Schorr’s ‘ Prometheus’ can 
still be had as part of the Hugo Wolf Society set but, as far as I am aware, 
the only lieder record of Whitehill’s is one which, by a fortunate fluke, 
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I came across only a year ago—a very old single-sided one of ‘ Ich 
grolle nicht’. 

foday, when I want to hear some really fine singing, I put on White- 
hill’s pre-1914 records. The surface noise is terrible, the orchestra is 
wheezy and rough; but the almost perfect vocal line is a joy and an 
education—open throat; rounded low notes; ringing top ones; long, 
sustained phrases of even quality and perfect control; pulsation, yet 
absolute steadiness, great dignity and a complete absence of showman- 
ship. I know of no singer today who combines all these attributes. 


Cardiff. FRANCIS FORSTER. 


A FOOTNOTE FOR MORLEY’S 


‘PLAIN AND EASY INTRODUCTION’ 
or, 

Among the Annotations to the First Part of his masterly treatise, 
Morley included a rather extended one on the significance of the men- 
sural sign O, in which he justified his interpretation—the true one—by 
appealing to the prec edents of such composers as Taverner, Fayrfax, 
Tye, Redford, Whyte, Tallis and others. ‘To clinch his argument, 
Morley added “ one example which was made before any of the afore- 
named were born’. And at this point he inserted, in score and without 
words, a short four-part passage in black-full and black-void notation; 
it is reproduced in facsimile, followed by a modern transcription, on 
p. 124 of Mr. Harman’s new edition of Morley’s book. 

From internal evidence we may deduce that Morley was probably 
quoting from an English canto fermo Mass of the fifteenth century; his 
quotation would seem to start at the point where the lower voices first 
enter after the customary opening duo, and where the tenor begins a 
tatement of the canto fermo itself. Mr. Harman and I searched a number 
of English manuscripts of pre-Reformation music in the hope of identify- 
ing this fragment, but without success. It now appears that we were 
looking in the wrong place. A few days ago I was consulting the thematic 
catalogue of the first six Trent manuscripts (D.T.O. VII) when my eye 
chanced upon the anonymous Mass ‘ Veterem hominem ’-—the first 
work in Trent MS 88. Morley’s quotation is taken from the Gloria of 
the Mass (see No. 199 of the catalogue), which is based on the Sarum 
antiphon for the Octave of the Feast of Epiphany. The antiphon will 
be found on plate 95 of the P.M.M.S. facsimile edition of the Sarum 
Antiphoner. 

In the Trent manuscript the Mass appears in white notation; it 
consists of four movements linked together by the motto openings and by 
their common use of the tenor canto fermo. Morley’s original source does 
not seem to have survived. But the evidence of its presumed notation, 
of the lay-out of the Mass as a whole, and of the Sarum tune upon which 
it is based enable us to claim the Mass ‘ Veterem hominem’ as vet 
another important English composition for which the magnificant 
[rent anthologies present the only known complete text. 

TuHuRsTON Dart. 

Jesus College, 


( ambridge 
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THE * ABBE” LISZ1 
Sir. 

I was surprised to find Mr. Rothschild giving currency (Music & 
Lerrers, January 1954) to the legend that Liszt was a priest. Surely 
it is now generally known that he took only minor orders: and since it 
must have been obvious that he had no intention of proceeding to the 
major orders of the sub-diaconate, diaconate and priesthood he had no 
presumptive right to wear a cassock or call himself Abbe. 


ALEC ROBERTSON 


BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS 
ir, 

In his letter published in Music & Lerrers (October 1953) Mh 
Ludwig Misch maintains that in my transcription of Beethoven’s lette: 
of July ith 1825, which is facsimiled in the July 1953 issue of your 
review (p. 223, line 11). mir”’ should be substituted for “nur”. He is 
wrong. By kind permission of its present owner I have again consulted 
the autograph letter, in which Beethoven's * Bogen” or, rather, his 
characteristic oblique stroke over the “ u”’ is far more definite than in 
my photograph and, consequently, in the facsimile. Moreover, a pro- 
longed study of the originals of Beethoven’s letters based upon an appli- 
cation of the inductive method enables the reader eventually to dis- 
tinguish between his “‘ nu” and his “ mi’’, which are formed quite 
differently. In this particular instance there is no shadow of doubt that 
‘nur ”’ is the correct reading. 


London, N.W.3 


Emity ANDERSON. 


THE NOVELLO SCHOOL ”’ 
Sr, 

Mr. Goldsbrough’s reply to our letter in your January issue hardly 
answers Our question. 

As the two reviews were completely independent, the characteristic 
stvle which Mr. Goldsbrough detects must have been induced by the 
nature of the book reviewed. The seemingly implicit suggestion that 
Novellos influenced either of them is regrettable, but if we are mistaken 
in the inference we have drawn, we are pleased to think that so vigorous 
a style of criticism should have been associated with the name of 


NOVELLO & Co., Ltp. 
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PATERSONS PRESENT 


THE SYMPHONY OF THE YEAR 


ALREADY BROADCAST 6 TIMES. FIRST CONTINENTAL PERFORMANCE GRENOBLE, MAR. 4th 


‘“BRIMFUL OF MELODIC FANCY” 


SYMPHONY No. 2 


by 
MALCOLM ARNOLD 





ar isly, at times irresponsibly happy, brimming with fresh tunes that 
€ modern f g ator The slow movement its 
stf tune is beautifully scored and gains in affecting power . very 
€ yable and endearing music THE TIME 
pening allegretto exceedingly beautiful vigorous scherzo This vivid 
symphony st Id certainly w a place in the repertory.” 
THE NEW STATESMAN 
This is strenuous modern music, yet free in the main from latter-day conven- 
ns that insist on a complete break with classic form and harmony.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Last movement superb. Arnold achieves a bull’s-eye.”” THE SCOTSMAN 
Pocket Score 10 — Post Free 


PATERSON’S PUBLICATIONS LTD. 


36 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 











THE PLAINSONG & MEDIAVAL MUSIC SOCIETY 


President: Ralph Vaughan Williams, O.M. 


Publication of the long-announced 


ETON MANUSCRIPT 


has now begun 








by kind permission of the Provost and Fellows of Eton College 





prepared by 


RUPERT ERLEBACH 


an Edition suitable either for practical performance or historical study ; 
with editorial comments and a General Introduction 


1. O Maria salvatoris mater 8 voices (Browne), price 5s 
il. Gaude flore virginali 7 voices (Kellyk), price 6s 
lil. Stabat mater 6 voices (Browne), in press 
IV. Stabat juxta Christi crucem 6 voices (Browne), in press 
V. O regina mundi clara 6 voices (Browne), in preparation 
Each number will be priced according to length. The first few of some forty items are the 


ongest of the series and it will be possible to publish later numbers at lower prices. The 
whole edition will be available later in volume form 


Orders to The Faith Press Ltd., 7 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1, England. 


Enquiries about membership and subscription rates, which include free copies of all publications, to 
The Secretary, P.M.M.S., 116 London Road, Sevenoaks, Kent, England. 
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TRIOS 


Violin, Violoncello and Piano or Flute, Violoncello 
and Piano net 
MAURICE JACOBSON s. d 
Suite of Four Pieces Score and Parts 8 0 


Flute, Oboe and Piano 
JOHN ADDISON 
rio ° 


THOMAS B. PITFIELD 


Trio 


Score and Parts 12 6 


Score and Parts 10 0 


Violin, Viola and Violoncello 


BENJAMIN FRANKEL 


Op. 3. String Trio Min. Score 4 6 
Parts 7 6 
E. J. MOERAN 
Trio inG Min. Score 4 6 
Parts 7 6 
2 Violins and Viola 
A. CARSE 
Trio in D minor Min. Score $ 0 
Parts 8 O 


A NEW WORK 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
by 


ADAM CARSE 


VARIATIONS ON 
A THEME 


(Duration 15 mins. approx.) 


s d 
Full Score 6 Onet 
Miniature Score 3 Onet 


String Parts, each 2 O net 
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18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
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BATONS and 
BATON CASES 





We aim to satisfy the 
most discerning con- 
ductor by offering a 
large and varied stock 
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FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


New, secondhand and rare Books 

on every subject. Large stock of 

Music and Gramophone records 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 = 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Cr. Rd. Statior 














HOLLEYMAN & TREACHER 


SECONDHAND BOOK LTD. 


AND MUSIC SELLERS 


21a & 22 DUKE ST., BRIGHTON, | 
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Please Remember 


Music’s Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the ONLY 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annually to unemployed, 
sick and aged professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors to its funds. 
Will you please help in this great work ? 


Please send a donation today to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


ST. CECILIA’S HOUSE, 7 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
Advertisement Space required in the July WJGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


number must be booked by 19th May. These s lendidl 
é. y appointed Studios are the recognized centre 
Address : Mr. G. Hopkins, 53 RADCLIFFE the best S emsstead activities. Lift and every comfort and 
7 - Low inclusive terms for teaching. 
Roap, N. 21. 36-40 WIGMORE. STREET, W.1. = Tel.: Welbeck 2266 
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Founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer 
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Arthur Berger: Aaren Copland Reviewed by Lawrence Morton 
Claudio Sartori: Bibliografia dolla Musica Strumentale laliana Stampata tn ae al 1700 

eviewed by Harvey J. Oxnick 

Susanne K. Langer: Feeling and Form . > ‘ ae. by Eowarp Artuur Lirpman 
Walter L. Woodfill: Musicians in English Society from Elizabeth to Charles I Reviewed by A. Hyatr Kino 

The Letters of Franz Liszt to Marie zu Sayn- Wittgenstein, trans. and ed. by Howarp E. Huco 
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ORCHESTRAL MUSIC—on hire 


The following works have recently been added to the Novello catalogue and 
the orchestral material is available on hire. Full scores will be supplied for 
perusal on request. 


ORCHESTRA 


BLISS, Arthur PROCESSIONAL FOR FULL ORCHESTRA 

HUTCHINGS, Arthur OVERTURE ‘ ORIANA TRIUMPHANS ” 

JOUBERT, John OVERTURE FOR ORCHESTRA, Op. 3 
SYMPHONIC PRELUDE FOR ORCHESTRA, Op. 9 

LEIGHTON, Kenneth VIOLIN CONCERTO 

SCOTT, Anthony VARIATIONS ON AN OLD GERMAN CHORALE 

TOMLINSON, Ernest ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SUITE 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


JACOB, Gordon SINFONIETTA (The Cearne) 
DU PLESSIS, Hubert SERENADE FOR STRINGS 
SCOTT, Anthony SINFONIETTA 


NEW WORKS FROM ABROAD—available on hire 


BENTZON, Niels Viggo syMPHONY No. 4, Op. 55 
(Metamorphoses) 


First performed at Copenhagen in 1949, the work has since been broadcast 
by the Danish and Norwegian radio services and has received concert per- 
formances in Gothenburg and Oslo. The composer's style is intensely 
personal, owing something perhaps to Barték. The sub-title gives some 
indication of the structure of the work, the principal thematic material 
being subjected to constant variation throughout the three movements which 
are played without break. 


STRAVINSKY, Igor CONCERTINO for 12 Instruments 
The original form of this work for string quartet was composed and published 
in 1920. In its new form only two stringed instruments are retained, the 
orchestration emphasizing the acrid harmony and unusual rhythms. 
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